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The  prospect  of  an  improved  fall 
flight  of  ducks  this  year  is  hearten- 
ing to  Louisiana's  estimated 
130,000  waterfowlers.  It  is  anti- 
cipated there  will  be  more  ducks 
passing  through,  or  wintering  in 
the  state,  than  in  the  previous  two 
seasons. 

This  is  due  primarily  to  greatly  im- 
proved nesting  habitat  in  Canada. 
The  drought  that  persisted  for  two 
years  appears  to  be  broken.  A  suc- 
cessful late  hatch  of  ducks  on  the 
breeding  grounds  should  result  in 
better  gunning  for  hunters  through- 
out the  Mississippi  flyway,  as  well 
as  Louisiana. 

It  is  gratifying  to  me  also  to 
know  that  progressively  improving 
water  tables  in  the  pothole  and 
prairie  regions  of  Canada  should 
provide  ideal  nesting  habitat  next 
spring  when  waterfowl  return  to 
their  historic  breeding  areas. 

The  fact  that  Louisiana  duck 
hunters  were  able  to  enjoy  rela- 
tively fair  waterfowl  hunting  during 
the  past  two  seasons,  held  in  what 
rightfully  could  be  termed  lean 
years  of  duck  production,  wasn't 
merely  a  matter  of  chance. 

Certainly  some  of  that  hunting 
success  in  spite  of  generally  poor 
water  conditions  in  the  far-flung 
pothole  and  prairie  regions  of 
Canada  was  due  to  the  good  works 
of  Ducks  Unlimited  in  Canada. 


The  Department  of  Wildlife  and 
Fisheries  fias  been  a  staunch  finan- 
cial supporter  of  Ducks  Unlimited 
for  many  years,  since  1947  when 
the  Department's  first  outright 
contribution  of  funds  was  made  to 
that  organization  for  habitat  en- 
hancement in  Canada. 

The  contribution  of  $42,594  to 
Ducks  Unlimited  by  the  Louisiana 
Department  of  Wildlife  and  Fish- 
eries back  in  1947,  made  possible 
by  an  act  of  the  Louisiana  Legisla- 
ture that  provided  for  10  percent 
of  each  basic  resident  hunting 
license  fee  be  spent  for  waterfowl 
restoration,  was  a  historic  first  for 
Ducks  Unlimited. 

Louisiana's  pioneering  effort  to 
help  Ducks  Unlimited  has  contin- 
ued since  that  initial  contribution, 
and  is  significant  in  that  it  es- 
tablished a  precedent  for  state 
governments  to  support  manage- 
ment of  wildlife  resources  outside 
their  borders. 

In  1965,  the  states  of  Ohio  and 
South  Carolina  also  initiated  pro- 
grams making  grants  available  to 
Ducks  Unlimited  for  Canadian 
habitat  development.  These  states 
were  joined  by  Pennsylvania, 
Arkansas,  and  Wisconsin  in  1968. 
North  Carolina  followed  in  1969, 
and  Minnesota  in  1972. 

In  1971,  the  state  of  California 
saw  the  need  to  protect  the  future 
of  its  waterfowl  resources  by 
contributing  for  the  construction 
of  habitat  development  projects  in 
the  provinces  of  British  Columbia 
and  Alberta.  The  Californians  did 
so  through  enactment  of  a  law 
creating  the  first  state  duck  stamp. 

The  California  move  set  the 
stage  for  other  states  which  fol- 
lowed with  similar  stamp  laws. 
Today,  some  states  have  programs 
similar  to  the  one  inaugurated  in 
Louisiana  in  1947.  Individually 
and  collectively,  the  state  pro- 
grams have  a  single  objective:  ex- 
panding and  enhancing  available 
Canadian  wetland  habitat  for 
waterfowl  use. 

Records  in  this  department's 
fiscal  division  show  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Wildlife  and  Fisheries  has 
contributed  $2,868,949  to  Ducks 
Unlimited  since  1947.  A  final  audit 
of  resident  hunting  licenses  sold 


during  the  past  hunting  season  is 
being  made  at  this  time.  When 
those  figures  are  in,  another  check 
will  be  forwarded  to  Ducks  Un- 
limited representative  of  the  final 
contribution  for  1981-82  hunting 
license  sales. 

It  is  customary  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Wildlife  and  Fisheries  to 
provide  Ducks  Unlimited  with  a 
"down  payment,"  so  to  speak.  It  is 
actually  an  advance  against  next 
year's  final  determination  of  license 
sales  for  this  hunting  season.  License 
sales  began  in  August  and  Septem- 
ber and  are  now  being  sold  in  the 
tens  of  thousands  around  the  state 
as  hunting  seasons  accelerate. 

This  practice  of  advancing  money 
to  Ducks  Unlimited  is  practical  in 
that  it  allows  them  to  go  ahead 
with  much  needed  waterfowl  proj- 
ects in  Canada,  while  allocated 
funds  are  being  collected. 

What  is  significant  to  report  is 
that  when  the  present  year  nears  its 
close,  the  department  will  have 
contributed  in  excess  of  $3  million 
to  Ducks  Unlimited,  and  our  state 
program  sparked  dozens  of  related 
programs  by  other  states. 

This  annual  contribution  of  the 
department  is,  of  course,  in  addi- 
tion to  vast  sums  of  money  flowing 
annually  at  private  levels  to  Ducks 
Unlimited  from  Louisiana.  The 
state  led  all  other  states  in  the 
number  of  sponsor  memberships. 
There  are  1,865  in  Louisiana  and 
each  represents  a  $200  donation, 
or  a  total  of  $373,000. 

When  one  adds  the  thousands  of 
regular  $10.00  memberships  and 
the  revenue  from  Ducks  Unlimited 
dinners  and  auctions  that  are  held 
each  fall  in  many  cities  and  com- 
munities throughout  the  state,  it 
becomes  clear  that  Louisiana  is  one 
of  the  foremost  supporters  of 
Ducks  Unlimited,  and  its  many 
good  programs  in  Canada. 

I  was  advised  recently  that  con- 
tributions from  Louisiana  and  its 
numerous  waterfowlers  have  re- 
sulted in  more  than  50  large 
Canadian  projects,  all  of  which 
provide  habitat  and  nesting  areas 
for  ducks. 

It  is  a  record  of  which  we  can 
be  proud. 
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By  McFadden  Duffy 
Photography  by  Lloyd  Poissenot 

As  softly  as  a  September  song  hummed 
at  the  end  of  a  late  summer  day,  those 
traveling  teal  slip  down  the  flyways, 
passing  through  Louisiana  in  incredible 
numbers  as  they  make  their  way  south 
of  the  border  to  Mexico,  Central  and 
South  America. 

In  small  skeins,  bunches  and  often 
pairs,  teal  trade  back  and  forth  across 
the  coastal  marshes  feeding  and  resting 
for  a  few  days  before  continuing  their 
nomadic  wandering  that  lets  them  caii 
two  continents  home. 

With  alacrity  and  precision  that 
only  fighter  pilots  can  muster,  teal 
twist,  bore  and  skim  across  the  summer- 
burned  sea  of  brown  and  green  marsh 
grasses  with  a  restlessness  that  has 


marked  their  migrations  for  untold 
centuries. 

There  is  something  about  gunning 
these  fine  little  ducks  in  September 
that  gets  into  a  person's  blood.  Maybe 
it  is  because  they  serve  as  a  harbinger 
of  the  major  waterfowl  season  that  is 
still  almost  two  months  away. 

The  teal  season  this  September  marks 
17  years  since  the  first  experimental 
one  was  held  in  1965,  amid  dire 
predictions  by  opponents  of  the  early 
waterfowl  season  for  teal  only  that 
populations  of  the  fine  little  ducks 
w.    :d  be  decimated. 

]l     '-lovv  the  September  teal  season 
camt       Mjt  provides  an  interesting 
story  e.^  '/-ise  management  and 


utilization  of  a  waterfowl  resource, 
even  though  it  wasn't  easy  to  convince 
some  waterfowlers   that   teal   repre- 
sented an  under-harvested  species. 

Many  years  before  the  first  teal 
season  in  1965,  the  state  wildlife 
department  initiated  intensive  research 
that  soon  pinpointed  the  fact  that  the 
majority  of  teal,  particularly  blue 
wings,  pass  through  the  Mississippi 
Flyway  prior  to  the  opening  of  any 
duck  hunting  season,  even  in  the 
northern  states. 

Aerial  waterfowl  censuses  carried 
out  by  the  department  since  1950 
revealed  blue-winged  teal  consistently 
begin  arriving  in  Louisiana  on  or  aboul 
August  15. 
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After  those  first  arrivals  show  up  in 
the  Louisiana  marshes,  blue-winged 
teal  numbers  continue  to  increase 
through  September  with  many 
thousands  moving  through  to  Central 
and  South  America,  as  well  as  Mexico, 
while  additional  flights  are  arriving 
from  the  north. 

Althouth  it  would  be  impossible  to 
determine  the  exact  number  of  blue- 
winged  teal  that  move  through 
Louisiana  during  the  late-summer 
migration  period,  it  is  believed  the 
total  amounts  to  several  million  birds. 
There  have  been  times  when  as  many 
as  600,000  have  been  found  in 
Louisiana  during  a  single  aerial 
inventory. 


In  small  skeins,  bunches  and  often  pairs,  teal  trade 
hack  and  forth  across  the  coastal  marshes  above  a 
summer-burned  sea  of  brown  and  green  grasses. 
By  September,  traveling  teal  are  already  slipping 
down  the  flyways,  passing  through  Louisiana  in 
incredible  numbers,  southward  to  Mexico,  Central 
and  South  America. 


This  early  movement  of  teal  through 
the  Mississippi  Flyway  was  firmly 
established  by  a  cooperative  inventory 
study  conducted  by  all  of  the  14  states 
in  the  Mississippi  Flyway.  This  study 
was  made  between  1954  and  1957. 

The  data  collected  proved  that  large 
numbers  of  blue-winged  teal  migrate 
through  the  Mississippi  Flyway  during 
late  August,  September  and  October, 
but  that  only  a  relatively  small  number 
remain  during  the  winter  months, 
these  being  found  in  the  coastal 
marshes  of  Louisiana. 

The  study  also  revealed  that  only 
the  trailing  edge  of  the  blue-winged 
teal  flight  was  available  for  shooting 
in  the  northern  states  that  open  their 
duck  seasons  prior  to  October  15, 
before  all  of  the  blue  wings  left 
that  area. 

All  data  pointed  toward  a  September 
teal  season.  With  the  advance  of  blue 
wings  moving  through  the  Mississippi 
Flyway  states  before  the  opening  of  any 
regular  duck  seasons,  it  was  obvious 
that  this  species  of  waterfowl  could  be 
utilized  only  during  an  earlier  season. 

It  finally  came  about  in  1965.  After 
careful  planning,  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  established  guidelines  for 
a  three-year  experiment. 

Older  waterfowlers  will  remember 
that  it  called  for  them  to  apply  for 
and  receive  special  permits.  These  were 
needed  in  addition  to  valid  hunting 
licenses  and  duck  stamps.  Duck 
identification  programs  were  the 
order  of  the  day.  Every  effort  was 
made  to  be  certain  that  duck  hunters 
could  instantly  identify  teal,  and 
that  other  species  would  not  be  shot 
by  accident. 

Following  the  three  experimental 
seasons  in  1965,  1966  and  1967,  the 


federal  government  abruptly  denied  a 
teal  season  in  1968. 

It  was  then  that  the  department 
carried  the  fight  for  realistic  manage- 
ment of  the  waterfowl  resource  to 
Washington.  Louisiana's  Congressional 
delegation  aided  greatly  in  forceful 
presentation  of  facts  and  figures 
regarding  the  harvest  of  teal  by 
duck  hunters. 

They  stressed  what  the  total 
populations  of  teal  were,  how  the 
migratory  pattern  virtually  eliminated 
hunting  pressure  on  teal  during  the 
regular  duck  seasons  because  most  of 
the  teal  had  left  the  United  States. 
Teal  were  down  in  sunny  sombrero 
land  before  duck  hunters  in  the  United 
States  went  hunting. 

One  strong  case  for  the  teal  season 
was  stressed  by  the  department.  The 
1960s  were  marked  by  drastically 
reduced  bag  limits  and  seasons.  In 
view  of  the  fact  that  many  thousands 
of  acres  of  marshland  are  subject  to 
conversion  from  wildlife  habitat  to 
other  uses,  the  department  was 
convinced  that  additional  duck 
hunting  opportunity  in  the  form  of 
teal  shooting  would  encourage 
landowners  to  maintain  their  wetlands 
for  waterfowl. 

Louisiana's  contentions,  backed  by 
sound  biological  data,  eventually 
were  accepted  by  the  Department  of 
the  Interior.  In  1969,  teal  hunting  was 
again  allowed  in  September.  The 
necessity  for  special  permits  was  done 
away  with  and  the  only  requirements 
made  of  duck  hunters  are  valid 
hunting  licenses  and  duck  stamps. 

This  year's  teal  season,  set  for 
September  18-26,  provides  the  usual 
nine-day  season  that  includes  two 
weekends.  Because  a  preponderance 
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Whether  a  waterfowler  chases  after  them  in  sultry 
September  or  drops  them  over  his  decoys  during 
the  regular  duck  season,  teal  are  mighty 
fine  ducks  to  hag. 


of  waterfowlers  are  weekend  hunters, 
the  season  dates  are  selected  as  late  in 
the  month  as  calendar  days  can 
provide  two  weekends. 

This  season  will  be  the  thirteenth 
since  1969  when  the  "experimental" 
tag  was  discarded  and  the  teal  season 
per  se  became  an  annual  one. 

Just  what  is  there  about  gunning  this 
fast  little  duck  in  September  that 
attracts  at  least  a  third  of  the  state's 
waterfowlers  to  the  marshes  in  late 
summer?  It  certainly  isn't  the  length  of 
the  season  or  an  overly-generous  bag 
limit.  The  nine-day  season  only 
provides  a  quick  taste  of  duck  hunting. 
The  bag  limit  of  four,  and  the  equally 
conservative  possession  limit  of  eight 
after  opening  day,  certainly  isn't  going 
to  attract  hunters  looking  for  game  on 
the  table. 

It  isn't  the  most  comfortable  hunting 
to  be  found,  although  a  marsh  blind 
in  late  summer  isn't  nearly  as  hot  as  an 
open  dove  field  on  a  September 
afternoon.  There's  heat,  humidity  and 
often  mosquitoes  to  cope  with,  but 
died-in-the-wool  waterfowlers  are 
willing  to  put  up  with  any  of  the 
discomforts  that  might  be  encountered. 

No  matter  what  the  calendar 
indicates,  summer  still  holds  a  heavy 


hand  across  the  deep  South  in  late 
September.  There  are  subtle  signs  that 
fall  is  on  the  way.  Berries  that  will  be 
blood-red  in  November  have  taken  on 
their  first  yellowish  hue.  Leaves  on 
persimmon  trees  take  on  that  charac- 
teristic crinkled  look  and  begin 
turning  brown  at  the  edges.  And  teal 
come  boring  down  the  flyway  in  small 
bunches. 

They're  the  earliest  of  fall  migrants 
and  it  takes  only  a  crisp  morning  in 
their  northern  nesting  areas  to  send 
them  continent-hopping  to  warmer 
places.  The  trickle  of  late  August 
becomes  a  September  flow.  The  far-near 
whisper  of  their  wings  as  they  sweep 
down  into  Louisiana  and  begin  feeding 
and  resting  prior  to  continuing  their 
journey  to  Latin  America  or  Mexico 
further  signals  a  change  of  seasons 
that  is  not  too  distant. 

Actually,  aside  from  warm  weather 
that  prevails  during  the  September 
teal  season,  there's  little  difference 
between  hunting  those  small  ducks  in 
late  summer  and  waterfowling  during 
the  regular  duck  season. 

A  good  blind  and  a  relatively  large 
spread  of  decoys  will  insure  better 
hunting  success  when  it  comes  to  teal, 
as  the  same  combination  does  during 
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:he  regular  duck  season,  although 
jome  duck  hunters  take  the  teal  season 
Tiore  casually. 

Placement  of  the  blind  and  decoys 
during  the  teal  season  does  call  for  a 
slightly  different  technique  than 
during  the  regular  season  when  a 
lunter  may  be  able  to  attract  several 
species  of  ducks. 

In  the  Deer  Range  Canal  area,  about 
10  miles  south  of  New  Orleans  in 
^'laquemines  Parish,  vVhere  I  do  most 
3f  my  teal  hunting  with  Steve  Redmann, 
^e  find  that  teal  have  a  tendency  to 
ollow  the  grassy  shorelines  when  they 
Tiove  into  the  big  shallow  pond  where 
A/e  hunt. 

They  weave,  twist  and  meander 
along  the  shoreline  as  they  scout  out 
a  pond  and  will  decoy  readily  to  a 
spread  of  blocks  placed  not  too  far 
Tom  shore.  There  are  times  when  a  big 
3unch  of  teal  will  drop  into  a  set  of 
decoys  near  blinds  in  the  big  open 
A'ater  of  a  sprawling  pond,  but  for  the 
nost  part  you'll  see  them  following 
:he  shoreline. 

One  thing  most  waterfowlers  like 
about  teal  is  the  manner  in  which  they 
vill  readily  drop  into  an  inviting 
spread  of  decoys.  Some  of  the  larger 
ducks  are  more  guarded  in  their 
approach.  They'll  circle  the  decoys 
and  inspect  the  blind  and  the  decoys 
Defore  cupping  their  wings  and  settling 
down  into  the  decoys. 

No  so  with  teal.  They  may  make  one 
quick  pass  over  the  decoys  and  make 
J  wide  circle  to  the  left  or  right, 
depending  on  the  direction  of  the 
A'ind.  Then,  dropping  low,  the>''ll 
lead  upwind  and  plop  down  among 
he  decoys. 

When  they  are  about  to  settle  down, 
hey  make  excellent  targets.  Often 
eal  will  settle  in  the  decoys  so  quickly 
hat  they  take  hunters  by  surprise. 
3est  bet  then  for  wing  shooting  is  to 
■ise  in  the  blind  and  give  a  shout.  Teal 
■vill  literally  bounce  into  the  air  They 
leed  little  watery  runway  in  taking 
3ff,  and  as  soon  as  they  are  airborne, 
hey  make  fine  winged  targets. 


This  characteristic  of  readily 
dropping  into  the  decoys  becomes  a 
valuable  plus  for  duck  hunters  during 
the  regular  season.  Many  hunters  who 
are  waiting  for  larger  ducks  will  refrain 
from  disturbing  the  teal  that  plop 
down  into  the  spread  of  decoys.  It 
amounts  to  adding  a  few  live  decoys 
to  the  spread. 

My  affection  for  these  fine  little 
ducks  goes  much  deeper  than  the 
September  season  when  they're 
available  for  a  brief  nine-day  session. 
It  continues  well  into  the  regular 
season  when  the  trailing  flights  of  blue 
wings  are  still  passing  through.  During 
the  first  split  of  the  regular  duck 
season,  the  number  of  blue  wings  still 
lingering  in  North  America  will  be 
bolstered  by  substantial  numbers  of 
green-winged  teal. 

There  are  some  hunters  who'll  hold 
out  for  the  bigger  ducks  during  the 
regular  season,  but  I've  never  shed  any 
tears  at  returning  to  the  camp  with  a 
limit  of  teal.  They're  fine  ducks  on  the 
table,  surpassed  by  no  other  duck  to 
my  way  of  thinking.  They  are  sporty 
to  shoot  and  the  point  system  allows 
10  of  them.  This  adds  up  to  a  fine  mess 
of  ducks. 

Whether  a  waterfowler  goes  after 
them  in  sultry  September  or  drops 
them  over  his  decoys  during  the 
regular  duck  season,  teal  are  mighty 
fine  ducks  to  bag. 

Best  thing  about  the  September 
season  is  that  it  represents  wise 
management  of  a  waterfowl  resource, 
a  renewable  annual  harvest  from 
millions  of  fast  little  ducks  that  call 
two  continents  home  and  have 
departed,  for  the  most  part,  to  Mexico 
and  Latin  America  long  before  the  first 
regular  duck  seasons. 

The  season  makes  sense,  and  teal 
certainly  make  the  season  well 
worth  while. 
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Tin  cans  are  the  key  to  a  hunting  technique  which  can  be  the  simplest  and 
most  effective  flushing  device  for  rails,  often  overlooked  game  bird  species. 


1  he  official  speed  for  road  marching 
in  the  U.S.  Army  is  2.5  miles  per  hour. 
In  thirty  minutes,  a  healthy  soldier  of 
average  physical  stature  is  supposed  to 
hike  1  '/4  miles  or  approximately  2203 
yards. 

There  were  five  hunters  in  our  party, 
all  of  us  in  good  physical  condition. 
We  were  at  absolute  sea  level  with  the 
terrain  as  flat  as  the  proverbial 
pancake,  but  in  half  an  hour  ov  the 
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most  furious  kind  of  walking,  we  had 
covered  less  than  150  yards. 

One  had  only  to  glance  at  us  to 
tell  why  our  progress  was  so 
painfully  slow.  Every  man  was  soaked 
to  the  waist,  and  my  four  friends  were 
suffering  the  added  indignity  of  hip 
boots  filled  with  sticky,  smelly  mud. 
Something  told  me  beforehand  that  1 
was  destined  to  get  wet  anyway  so  1 
had  left  my  boots  in  our  boat,  anchored 


b.ick  on  Bayou  Denoux,  and  tackled 
the  marsh  in  old  pants  and  tennis 
sneakers. 

"How  in  the  world  did  I  get  talked 
into  something  like  this?"  muttered 
my  nearest  companion,  Emile  Lecler. 
He  was  sloshing  through  the  muck, 
holding  his  shotgun  high  overhead 
and  trying  in  vain  to  fan  away  hordes 
of  gnats  and  mosqLiitoes. 
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I  was  about  to  echo  Emile's 
sentiments  when  a  furious  beating  of 
wings,  accompanied  by  a  raucous 
squawk,  turned  my  attention  in  the 
opposite  direction  where  an  awkward 
creature  with  long,  ungainly  legs  was 
fighting  desperately  to  gain  altitude. 

The  bird  had  barely  topped  the 
needle  grass  when  it  collapsed  in  a 
cloud  of  feathers  simultaneous  with 
the  report  of  Carl  Galiano's  scattergun. 

"It's  a  big  king  rail,"  Carl  cried 
triumphantly.  "They're  the  best  eating." 

From  the  pocket  of  his  shell  vest, 
Carl  produced  a  10-inch  section  of 
broomstick  coated  with  red  fluorescent 
paint  and  tossed  it  toward  where  the 
rail  had  fallen. 

Even  with  this  colorful  device  to 
guide  him,  Galiano  had  to  do  con- 
siderable searching  before  he  found 
the  rail  hidden  between  two  clumps 
of  grass.  The  bird  was  stone  dead 
when  it  dropped  but  its  drab  brown 
feathers  served  as  perfect  camouflage. 

"It's  certainly  lucky  that  Carl 
thought  about  the  markers,"  Emile 
said,  "or  we'd  surely  lose  plenty  of 
birds  in  this  cover.  I  started  to  bring 
my  retriever,  but  he's  still  a  puppy  and 
I'm  afraid  he  might  tangle  with 
a  nutria." 

Carl  slipped  the  rail  into  his  game 
bag  and  re-loaded  his  gun. 

We  were  spread  out  in  a  ragged  line 
with  Pete  Palmer  on  the  right,  Carl  on 
the  far  left,  and  Emile,  Lloyd  Moreau 
and  me  in  the  middle. 

Stretched  between  Pete  and  Car! 
was  100  feet  of  new,  white  cotton 
clothesline  which  the  two  boys  had  tied 
to  their  belts.  Suspended  every  few 
feet  along  the  rope  was  a  tin  can,  empty 
except  for  a  few  pieces  of  gravel .  Every 
time  the  rope  moved,  the  cans  would 
rattle  and  when  the  whole  line  was 
dragged  through  the  marsh  grass,  the 
noise  was  deafening. 

These  cans  were  the  key  to  a 
hunting  technique  which  proved  to  be 
the  most  effective  and  simplest 
flushing  device  I  had  ever  seen  used 
on  rails. 

Before  going  any  further  with  my 
story,  I'd  Hke  to  say  that  we  do  not 
claim  responsibility  for  originating 
this  unique  method  of  scaring  up  birds 
with  noise.  Hunters  in  all  parts  of  the 
world  have  practiced  similar  pro- 


cedures on  a  wide  variety  of  game. 
The  use  of  native  beaters  on  African 
and  Indian  safaris  is  too  well  known 
to  bear  repetition.  Lloyd  also  told  me 
that  when  he  was  piloting  out  of 
Miami  for  a  major  airline,  he  knew  of 
Everglades  quail  hunters  who  began 
using  the  rattling  rope  trick  after 
they  had  lost  several  valuable  dogs 
to  the  rattlesnakes. 

There's  no  question  but  that  the 
average  sportsman  has  a  tough  time 
finding  and  flushing  upland  birds 
without  the  help  of  dogs  that  smell 
birds  where  the  hunter  can  only 
blunder  on  them.  Also,  dogs  will  range 


back  and  forth  over  the  landscape, 
combing  through  vastly  more  territory 
than  a  hunter  working  alone  can  ever 
hope  to  cover.  This  situation  is 
magnified  in  marsh  hunting  where 
walking  is  so  difficult. 

A  good  rail  dog  is  worth  his  weight 
in  gold,  but  it's  not  every  dog  that 
can  adopt  itself  to  this  style  of  hunting. 
Besides  having  a  good  nose,  it  must  be 
light  enough  to  keep  from  floundering 
in  the  mud  and  yet  powerful  enough 
to  push  through  heavy  grass.  And  as 
Emile  had  commented,  there's  the 
ever-present  danger  of  being  attacked 
by  nutria.  My  late  father-in-law  bred 
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Rails  have  the  peculiar 

physical  ability  of  being  able 

to  compress  their  breasts  in 

order  to  pass  between 

narrowly  spaced  reeds 

without  shaking  them  and 

revealing  their  presence. 

This  was  the  origin  of  the 

expression:  "Skinny  as 

a  rail. 


and  trained  beagles  and  twenty 
percent  of  his  dogs  carried  scars  from 
nutria  figfits.  The  ideal  rail  dog 
must  stay  well  clear  of  nutria  or  have 
sufficient  savvy  in  defending  himself 
so  he  won't  be  killed. 

This,  then,  was  the  background  for 
our  rattling  rail  hunt. 

Rails  and  gallinules,  in  one  form  or 
another,  are  found  in  almost  every 
state  except  Alaska  and  Hawaii.  At 
last  count,  less  than  a  dozen  states  had 
no  open  season. 

The  better-known  varieties  of  rails 
include  the  king  rail,  clapper  rail, 
Virginia  rail  and  sora  rail. 

Inhabiting  the  same  general  areas 
with  rails  are  the  gallinules,  close 
relatives  to  the  coot.  Common  or 
Florida  gallinules  and  purple 
gallinules  are  the  two  species  most 
widely  sought  after  by  hunters. 

Both  rails  and  gallinules  are  marsh 
dwellers.  Some  species  are  found 
exclusively  in  salt  marshes  while  others 
require  fresh  water.  In  brackish  water 
areas,  there  is  a  frequent  overlapping 
with  salt  and  fresh  water  birds  living 
and  feeding  side  by  side. 

All  of  these  birds  are  basically 
vegetarians,  existing  on  a  diet 
consisting  of  wild  rice  or  the  seeds  of 
various  grasses,  weeds  and  bushes.  If 
fire  or  drought  destroys  the  vegetation, 
they  will  eat  minnows  and  tadpoles 
which  imparts  a  fishy  taste  to  their 
flesh. 

The  extremely  wide  spread  of  their 
feet  is  an  immediate  indication  as  to 
why  these  birds  are  hard  to  hunt. 
Nature  has  equipped  them  this  way 
so  they  can  glide  effortlessly  over 
bogs  where  other  birds  and  animals 
will  sink. 

"Look  for  the  toughest  and  most 
troublesome  marsh,"  say  the  old 
timers,  "and  that's  where  you'll  find 
the  biggest  concentrations  of  rails." 

Rails  have  the  peculiar  physical 
ability  of  being  able  to  compress  their 
breasts  in  order  to  pass  between 
narrowly  spaced  reeds  without 
shaking  them  and  revealing  their 
presence.  This  was  the  origin  of  the 
expression:  "Skinny  as  a  rail." 

Like  the  coots,  rails  and  gallinules 
have  tough  feathers  on  the  forepart  of 
their  heads  to  protect  them  while 
running  through  thick  marsh  grass. 
They  are  primarily  nocturnal  and  feed 


mostly  by  night.  Seldom  does  a  rail 
or  gallinule  venture  from  his  hiding 
place  by  daylight  unless  he  is  disturbed. 

There  are  still  other  factors  working 
to  the  advantage  of  the  rail  and 
gallinule  and  against  those  who  hunt 
them. 

In  Louisiana,  rails  and  gallinules 
become  fair  game  in  September  with 
opening  of  the  teal  season  and  before 
the  weather  has  gotten  cold  enough  to 
kill  off  the  gnats,  flies  and  mosquitoes. 
The  birds  are  also  placed  in  a  highly 
competitive  position  for  the  hunters' 
attention  since  the  squirrel,  dove  and 
rabbit  seasons  usually  are  underway. 

But  everything  considered,  the  birds' 
most  vital  protective  devices  are  an 
ability  to  blend  perfectly  with  the 
surroundings  and  their  reticence  to 
flush.  Huddling  in  the  protection  of 
matted  marsh  grass,  they  will  allow 
the  hunter  to  almost  crush  them 
underfoot  before  taking  wing. 

The  fact  that  they  are  almost 
completely  neglected  by  gunners  in 
many  states  does  not  detract  from 
their  attributes  which  include,  among 
other  things,  an  extremely  liberal  bag 
limit  that  exceeds  by  a  wide  margin 
those  of  most  other  game  birds. 

Since  they  are  migratory,  rails  and 
gallinules  are  protected  by  the  federal 
government  with  seasons  and  bag 
limits  established  by  the  U.S.  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service.  The  department  was 
allowed  to  split  the  rail  and  gallinule 
seasons  this  year  so  gunning  both 
species  begins  with  the  teal  season  on 
September  18.  After  the  nine-day 
opening  splits,  rails  and  gallinules  will 
become  fair  game  again  on  November 
6,  with  both  seasons  extending  through 
January  5. 

The  daily  bag  limit  on  king  and 
clapper  rails  is  15,  with  a  possession 
limit  of  30.  The  daily  bag  and  posses- 
sion limit  of  the  smaller  sora  and 
Virginia  rails  is  25  in  the  aggregate. 

Bag  limit  on  gallinules  is  15,  with  a 
possession  limit  of  30. 

Even  though  they  are  wonderful  to 
eat,  sora  and  Virginia  rails  are  so  small 
that  many  hunters  pass  them  up  in 
favor  of  the  bigger  birds. 

Rails  and  gallinules  are  indifferent 
flyers  and  are  among  the  easiest  of 
winged  targets  to  hit.  This  makes  them 
ideal  sport  for  youngsters  and  unskilled 
hunters. 
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The  flight  of  the  rail  or  gallinule  is 
af  very  short  duration.  Unlike  quail 
/vhich  burst  from  cover  with  a  roar 
Df  blinding  speed,  the  marsh  birds 
appear  to  take  their  time  as  they  spring 
nto  the  air,  flapping  their  wings 
slowly  and  dangling  their  long  legs 
ike  an  airplane  whose  pilot  has 
orgotten  to  retract  his  landing  gear. 
'\fter  a  few  brief  seconds  of  flight,  they 
jlop  back  into  the  marsh,  sometimes 
A'ithin  a  few  yards  of  the  hunter. 

Along  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  the 
accepted  method  for  rail  shooting  is  to 
3ole  the  marshes  in  a  flat  bottomed 
3oat.  This  is  highly  effective  because 
here  is  sufficient  water  at  flood  tide  to 
loat  the  boat  over  the  muck,  but 
along  the  Gulf  Coast  where  the 
difference  between  high  and  low  tides 
s  frequently  less  than  six  inches,  there 
s  no  practical  way  to  hunt  besides 
valking. 

My  experiences  with  rail  hunting 
3ver  the  years  were  universally 
disappointing.  Every  time  I  tried  it,  I 
always  got  soaking  wet,  came  home 
:overed  with  insect  bites,  and  never 
nanaged  to  bag  more  than  a  few 
icattered  birds.  I  couldn't  remember 
a  single  instance  when  the  resuKs  were 
!nough  to  compensate  for  the 
privations  and  tremendous  physical 
itrain. 

I  had  all  but  written  off  rail  shooting 
as  being  a  sport  for  younger  or  more 
oolish  people  when  a  paragraph  in 
erry  Touche's  outdoors  column  in  the 
aid  New  Orleans  newspaper  caused  me 
o  change  my  mind.  Touche  mentioned 
hat  two  hunters  living  at  Empire, 
vere  experimenting  with  tin  cans  to 
lush  rails,  and  noted  that  they  were 
wringing  back  their  limits  every  time. 

Immediately,  I  conjured  up 
nemories  of  those  stories  about  quail 
n  the  Everglades. 

"Quail  will  frequently  run  before 
he  hunter  unless  he  has  a  good  bird 
log  to  pin  them  down,"  I  told  myself. 
'If  the  can  method  works  on  quail, 
t  would  have  to  apply  even  better  on 
ails  because  they  hold  almost  too  well." 

I  telephoned  Lloyd  and  Emile  right 
away  and  told  them  I  was  anxious  to 
;ive  the  system  a  try.  I  could  tell  from 
heir  tone  that  they  thought  I  had 
lipped  but  in  the  end,  Emile  consented 
o  join  us  on  the  condition  that  we 
vould  stop  off  long  enough  for  him  to 


check  his  duck  hunting  ponds.  He  also 
suggested  that  we  invite  Galiano  and 
Palmer  since  they  belonged  to  the  same 
duck  club  in  which  Emile  was  a 
member. 

My  next  step  was  to  secure  the 
necessary  equipment  for  the  "rattles." 
After  buying  the  clothesline,  I  visited 
a  restaurant  whose  owner  was 
delighted  to  give  me  a  couple  of  dozen 
soft  drink  cans. 

Any  type  of  can  works  but  beverage 
cans  are  best  because  they  are  opened 
with  a  pull  tab,  leaving  a  single  hole. 
By  punching  a  second  hole  in  the  side 
of  the  can  near  the  top,  you  can  easily 
tie  the  can  to  the  rope.  A  few  pebbles 
or  shells  complete  the  process. 

On  the  way  down  Bayou  Barataria 
to  the  hunting  grounds,  Emile  and  I 
discussed  the  proper  length  for  the 
flushing  line. 

"If  we  cut  it  too  short,  we  won't 
be  covering  enough  territory  to  make 
this  practical,"  Emile  said. 

"But  if  it's  too  long,"  I  countered, 
"we'll  never  be  able  to  drag  it.  We'll 
have  trouble  enough  walking  without 
any  load,  much  less  the  weight  of  those 
cans  dragging  through  the  grass." 

Carl  and  Pete,  a  pair  of  towering 
six  footers  with  the  physiques  of 
professional  football  players,  volun- 
teered to  tow  the  line. 

"We'll  use  the  whole  100  feet  of 
rope  and  space  the  cans  accordingly," 
Carl  said. 

Reaching  Bayou  Denoux,  we  pulled 
the  two  outboard  hulls  into  shore 
and  climbed  out  on  a  rise  of  solid 
ground. 

With  all  five  of  us  working  together, 
we  finished  rigging  the  cans  in  just  a 
few  minutes. 

"I've  hunted  ducks  in  this  neigh- 
borhood for  years  but  I'm  not  too 
familiar  with  the  railbird  population." 
I  remarked  to  Carl.  "Do  you  have  any 
idea  what  kind  of  birds  we  might  see?" 

"This  place  is  almost  a  50-50  mixture 
of  salt  water  and  fresh,"  Galiano 
replied.  "We'll  most  probably  get  a 
variety  of  king  rails,  clappers,  and 
purple  and  Florida  gallinules.  We 
seldom  see  sora  down  this  way  and  if 
so,  hardly  anybody  shoots  them 
because  they're  so  small." 

The  kings,  clappers  and  gallinules 
are  all  fairly  large  birds  and  delicious 
eating. 


The  better  known  varieties 
of  rails  include  the  king  rail, 
clapper  rail,  Virginia  rail, 
and  sora  rail.  All  species  are 
marsh  dwellers,  as  are 
common  or  Florida  galli- 
nules and  purple  gallinules. 
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Rails  and  gallinules  are 
indifferent  flyers  and  are 
among  the  easiest  of  winged 
targets  to  hit.  This  makes 
them  ideal  sport  for  young- 
sters and  unskilled  hunters. 


Lloyd  sounded  the  first  sour  note 
that  day  when  he  observed  that  the 
wind  was  from  the  southeast  which 
usually  results  in  high  tides. 

As  noted  previously,  high  tides  are 
what  rail  hunters  pray  for  in  Virginia 
but  in  coastal  Louisiana,  we  prefer  the 
opposite  because  rails  come  out  to 
feed  and  hide  along  the  muddy  shores 
of  sloughs  and  lagoons  when  the 
marshes  run  dry. 

"I  was  hoping  we  could  work  along 
the  edge  of  the  bayou  where  the  marsh 
might  be  a  little  more  solid."  Lloyd 
opined,  "but  it  looks  like  that's  out. 
We'd  be  wasting  our  time  with  this 
high  tide.  All  we  can  do  is  go  back 
in  the  marsh  and  take  pot  luck." 

This  was  the  moment  1  elected  to 
shed  my  hip  boots  and  wear  sneakers. 
I  was  carrying  my  son's  squirrel  gun, 
an  ultra  lightweight  Ithica  pump. 

Emile  was  armed  with  a  Browning 
over-and-under  10  gauge,  while  Carl, 
Pete  and  Lloyd  had  12-gauge 
automatics. 

From  a  practical  viewpoint, 
everybody  but  Emile  and  1  was  over- 
gunned.  Rails  and  gallinules  are  thin 
skinned  birds  and  their  meager 
plumage  is  easily  penetrated. 

As  we  left  the  ridge  and  plunged 
into  the  marsh,  strict  safety  regula- 
tions were  agreed  upon.  Lloyd  and 
Emile  were  to  walk  near  the  center  of 
the  rope  with  me  between  them.  They 
were  to  hold  their  fire  until  the 
birds  were  well  clear  of  Pete  and  Carl 
on  the  outside.  Carl  and  Pete  were 
forbidden  to  shoot  in  our  direction, 
but  had  a  free  field  of  fire  if  the  birds 
flew  to  their  front  or  the  outside. 

Lloyd  and  Emile  carried  a  few  extra 
tin  cans  to  be  used  for  the  same 
purpose  as  Carl's  fluorescent  marking 
sticks. 

As  we  entered  the  marsh,  1  could 
sense  that  1  was  embarking  on  a 
memorable,  if  tiring,  day. 

The  noise  set  up  by  the  cans  was 
enough,  as  Emile  put  it,  "to  make  even 
the  nutrias  and  muskrats  want  to  fly." 

"Theie  goes  the  first  one,"  yelled 
Lloyd.  "Watch  out,  Pete,  he's  heading 
your  way." 

Pete  took  a  second  to  steady  himself 
in  the  uncertain  footing  and  tracked 
the  bird  until  it  was  directly  in  front 
of  him,  about  20  yards  away.  The  rail 
folded  in  mid-air  as  Pete  squeezed  the 
trigger,  dropping  into  the  grass  with 
bcSrely  a  sound. 
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It  was  a  young  adult  king  rail,  not 
quite  fully  developed  but  still  a 
delicious  meal.  Unlike  the  clapper  rail 
which  it  closely  resembles,  the  king 
has  brownish  feathers  in  its  wings, 
head  and  back.  With  the  clapper,  these 
are  considerably  paler,  appearing 
grayish. 

The  next  shot  went  to  Lloyd  who 
pulled  down  a  purple  gallinule. 
Gallinules  are  distinctively  different 
in  their  physical  appearance  from  rails, 
the  principal  similarity  being  in  the 
widespread  feet.  In  place  of  the  rail's 
long  bill,  gallinules  have  modest  sized 
bills  and  slightly  heavier,  more 
compact  bodies. 

Lloyd's  bird  was  at  the  height  of  its 
fall  plumage  with  bright  yellow-green 
legs.  The  feathers  were  a  spectrum  of 
purple,  dark  green  and  black, 
depending  on  the  angle  from  which 
they  were  viewed.  It  is  easy  to  see 
why  they  are  called  purple  gallinules. 

"By  the  way,"  Emile  said  as  Lloyd 
examined  his  kill,  "do  you  know  why 
those  birds  are  named  'gallinules'?" 

Lloyd  and  I  confessed  ignorance. 

"It's  because  they're  gallinacious," 
Emile  explained.  "It  means  they  prefer 
walking  to  flying.  It  also  explains 
why  they're  such  awkward  flyers." 

"I'm  properly  impressed  with  your 
knowledge,"  I  told  Emile,  doffing  my 
cap  in  mock  tribute. 

A  hot  Indian  summer  sun  bore 
down  through  the  light  haze,  turning 
the  marsh  into  an  oven.  Insect  repellent 
had  little  effect  on  the  mosquitoes 
while  gnats  and  deer  flies  seemed  to  be 
thriving  on  it. 

1  was  climbing  on  top  of  a  muskrat 
house  to  take  a  breather  when  Carl 
dropped  out  of  sight  like  he  had  been 
pole-axed.  He  had  tried  to  jump  from 
one  tuft  of  needle  grass  to  another 
when  his  feet  landed  smack  in  the 
middle  of  an  alligator  hole. 

"Don't  stand  there  laughing  at  me," 
Carl  yelled  to  Emile.  "Come  give  me 
a  hand."  As  we  bored  into  the  deeper 
reaches  of  the  marsh,  the  birds  started 
flushing  in  greater  numbers. 

Emile  has  long  been  one  of  the 
South's  finest  trap  shooters  and  it  was 
a  treat  to  watch  him  in  action.  Just 
after  helping  Carl  out  of  the  alligator 
hole,  Emile  killed  three  rails  with  two_ 
shots,  bringing  down  a  double  with 
the  first  shell  and  a  single  with  the 
second. 
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Pete  and  Lloyd  also  got  their  share 
of  action.  Because  he  was  one  of  the 
rope  pullers  on  the  outside  of  the 
firing  line,  Pete  was  able  to  shoot  at 
practically  every  bird  coming  his  way 
while  the  hunters  in  the  middle  were 
forced  to  hold  fire  many  times. 

After  Carl's  dunking,  it  was  evident 
that  we'd  all  have  to  get  wet  sooner 
or  later  or  quit  hunting.  Lloyd  and 
Emile  said  they  missed  several  easy 
shots  because  they  were  paying  too 
much  attention  to  their  walking  and 
not  enough  to  the  birds.  Once  they 
were  subjected  to  the  muddy  baptism, 
they  took  their  spills  as  they  came 
and  had  little  trouble  rounding  out 
their  bag  limits.  As  the  wind  increased, 
we  were  blessed  with  a  double  bonus. 
First  the  gnats  disappeared,  then  the 
mosquitoes  thinned  out.  We  also  found 
that  the  breeze  made  for  sportier 
hunting. 

With  the  wind  to  help  them,  the  rails 
became  especially  agile.  Quite  a  few 
shots  were  fired  at  thin  air  as  the  birds 
spun  and  side-slipped. 

Even  Emile,  the  whiz-kid  ot  the  trap 
range,  had  his  share  of  misses. 

By  2  p.m.  everyone  had  his  limit. 

We  returned  to  Bayou  Denoux  the 
following  weekend  but  our  hunt  was 
disappointing.  Birds  were  scarce  and 
so  widely  scattered  as  to  be  almost 
impossible  to  find. 

There  was  considerable  hesitancy 
when  1  tried  to  get  the  fellows  together 


again  for  a  third  hunt  the  weekend 
before  the  duck  season  opened.  After 
much  prodding  and  cajoling,  I  was 
able  to  convince  them  that  rails  and 
gallinules  are  highly  unpredictable  in 
their  migrational  habits.  A  supposedly 
simple  thing  like  a  full  moon  can  make 
world's  of  difference  in  rail  hunting, 
the  veterans  say,  because  the  birds 
often  migrate  when  the  nights  are 
bright. 

Experienced  rail  shooters  also 
believe  that  marshes  which  have 
produced  good  hunting  should  be 
revisited  frequently  since  new  flights 
may  arrive  at  any  time. 

This  is  precisely  what  happened.  We 
had  so  many  rails  and  gallinules  that 
we  could  hardly  shuffle  our  feet 
without  flushing  them.  By  this  time, 
we  had  worked  the  can-and-rope 
business  into  a  fine  science.  Nobody 
wore  hip  boots,  everybody  got 
soaking  wet,  and  all  of  us  had  a 
perfectly  splendid  time. 

"And  to  think  I  felt  so  foolish 
the  first  time  we  tried  this,"  said 
Lloyd. 

"Tin  cans  and  game  birds,  1  never 
heard  of  such  a  silly  combination," 
commented  Carl. 

"For  the  moment,"  1  noted  "we  all 
seem  to  have  our  sufficiency  of  empty 
cans. 

"Will  someone  reach  in  the  ice  chest 
and  get  me  a  full  one?" 
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Knowledge  of  deer  food 
habits  and  the  ability  to 
recognize  preferred  plants 
can  help  a  deer  hunter 
evaluate  his  favorite  hunting 
grounds  and  a  landowner 
manage  his  property  for 
a  healthier  deer  population. 

By  Judy  Hughes 
Photography  by  Lloyd  Poissenot 


Ueer  are  herbivores  — their  diet 
consists  entirely  of  plant  material. 
That  is  not  to  say,  however,  that 
everything  green  is  deer  food.  Even  in 
the  lush  Louisiana  summer  months, 
only  a  small  percentage  of  the  visible 
vegetation  is  food  for  deer.  And  most 
of  the  food  that  is  there,  wrill  disappear 
in  winter.  Deer  need  to  eat  twelve 
months  out  of  the  year  and  they  need 
proper  nutrition  to  grow,  develop 
antlers,  bear  young  and  be  healthy. 

When  food  is  plentiful  and  deer  have 
an  opportunity  to  exercise  preference, 
they  will  choose  certain  plants  over 
others.  Wildlife  biologists  have 
identified  these  "preferred"  plants  by 
comparing  the  extent  to  which  deer 
utilize  a  plant  species  with  its 
abundance  in  the  habitat.  Deer 
apparently  choose  certain  plants  for 
their  palatability  (roughly,  taste  and 
texture)  and  their  nutritional  qualities, 
which  deer  seem  to  have  an  uncon- 
scious, instinctive  ability  to  recognize. 
Biologists  have  found  that  preferred 
foods  best  support  a  healthy, 
productive  deer  herd;  they  best  supply 
the  nutrition  necessary  for  heat  and 
energy,  growth  and  reproduction,  and 
protection  against  diseases  and 
parasites.  Preferred  plants  are  also 
called  "indicators",  because,  a  shortage 
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Df  these  species  in  an  area  is  an 
ndication  of  an  overpopulated  deer 
lerd. 

For  lack  of  preferred  foods,  deer  turn 
:o  "second  choice"  or  "staple"  foods  — 
jnes  that  are  less  nutritious  or  fail  to 
Tieet  the  requirements  of  deer  at  a 
^articular  time  of  year.  A  diet  of  only 
staple  foods  may  sustain  a  deer  herd 
?ut  can  not  adequately  promote  health, 
growth  or  reproduction. 

"Starvation"  or  "staffer"  foods  are 
;aten  when  deer  have  no  other  choice. 
Jnlike  some  other  large  mammals, 
ieer  will  not  travel  far  from  their 
lome  territory  in  search  of  better 
ood.  On  an  area  devoid  of  preferred 
)r  staple  foods,  deer  may  die  of 
Tialnutrition  though  their  bellies  are 
ull  of  Spanish  moss  or  other  stuffer 
tems. 

In  general,  the  white-tailed  deer  diet 
s  noted  for  great  variety.  In  Louisiana, 
ieer  are  known  to  eat  some  part  of 
Dver  100  woody  plant  species.  They 
dso  consume  a  myriad  of  forbs 
broadleaved  herbaceous  plants), 
grasses,  ferns,  mushrooms  and  other 
ungi,  mistletoe,  fruits,  nuts,  seeds, 
agricultural  crops  and  some  aquatic 
slants  as  well. 

But  this  cornucopia  of  foods  is  not 
available  at  all  times  to  deer  on  all 


ranges.  Food  plants  actually  available 
to  deer  can  be  few  to  plenty  depending 
on  many  factors  including  habitat, 
season,  weather,  deer  herd  size  and 
competition  from  cattle  or  other 
animals.  Some  habitat  types,  mainly 
because  of  soil  characteristics,  do 
not  naturally  support  many  deer  foods 
and  therefore  can  not  support  a  large 
deer  population.  Even  on  good  deer 
ranges,  where  the  habitat  includes  a 
variety  of  deer  foods,  the  availability 
of  these  foods  varies  greatly  from 
season  to  season  and  year  to  yean 
Some  preferred  deer  foods  simply  do 
not  occur  in  sufficient  abundance  to  be 
important  to  a  deer  herd.  Other 
preferred  plants,  or  plant  parts  like 
fruits,  nuts,  seeds  and  deciduous  leaves, 
may  be  abundant  in  one  or  two 
seasons  but  unavailable  the  rest  of  the 
year.  And,  fruits  and  nuts  of  some 
species  are  only  abundant  every  other 
or  every  few  years. 

Winter,  after  annuals  are  gone, 
perennials  have  died  back,  and 
deciduous  trees  and  shrubs  have  lost 
their  leaves,  is  the  critical  time  for 
deer.  It  is  a  time  when  far  fewer  foods 
are  available  and  there  is  competition 
among  deer  and  other  wildlife  for  that 
food.  A  range  can  only  support  in 
summer  the  number  of  deer  it  can 


carry  through  the  winter,  regardless 
of  an  abundance  of  summer  foods. 
Thus,  the  best  deer  ranges  are  those 
with  an  adequate  supply  of  evergreens 
or  other  browse  that  generally  remains 
palatable  through  the  winter  such  as 
yaupon,  yellow  jessamine,  Japanese 
honeysuckle,  greenbriers,  dewberries 
and  blackberries.  Mast  (acorns 
and  other  hard  fruits),  fruits  and 
agricultural  crops  are  also  important 
winter  deer  foods,  and  may  make 
up  the  entire  winter  diet  of  deer  in 
areas  devoid  of  winter  browse. 

Food  habits  of  deer  are  extremely 
variable  from  place  to  place  because 
different  soil,  climate  and  topography 
characteristics  support  different  plant 
communities.  In  Louisiana  there  are 
five  major  habitat  types:  bottomland 
hardwoods,  shortleaf  and  loblolly  pine 
mixed  with  hardwoods,  longleaf  and 
slash  pine  woods,  upland  hardwoods, 
and  coastal  marsh.  The  deer  in  each 
of  these  habitat  types  have  different  diets. 

The  bottomland  hardwoods  that 
cover  the  Mississippi,  Red,  and 
Atchafalaya  River  floodplains  are  the 
best  deer  habitat  in  the  state.  Their 
fertile,  well-watered  soils  produce  a 
greater  quantity  and  variety  of  foods 
than  upland  soils.  Preferred  foods  in 
this  habitat  include  trumpet  creeper. 
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Deer  eat  a  variety  of  plants  but  there  are  some  that  are  favorites. 
The  abundance  and  variety  of  preferred  foods  greatly  determines 
the  number  and  the  condition  of  deer  in  an  area. 


trumpet  cr 


Known  for  the  tea  made  from  its  root, 
sassafras  (Sassafras  albidum)  is  a 
preferred  deer  browse  in  upland 
hardwoods  and  is  readily  eaten  by  deer 
wherever  it  occurs.  Deer  eat  the 
succulent  new  growth  in  spring  and 
summer  and  browse  the  twigs  in  winter. 
Sprouts  of  sassafras  are  especially 
palatable  and  are  grazed  heavily  after 
a  fire  or  other  disturbance.  The  plant 
is  recognized  by  its  mitten-shaped  leaves. 

The  new  growth  of  trumpet  creeper 
(Campsis  radicans),  a  woody  vine 
with  striking  reddish-orange  flowers,  is 
relished  by  deer  in  spring  and  summer 
in  the  bottomland  hardwoods  of 
Louisiana. 
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Riibiis 

On  spoil  banks  and  elevated  sites  in 
fresh  and  brackish  marshes,  deerpea 
(Vigna  luteola)  provides  important 
browse  for  deer.  It  is  a  perennial 
climbing  vine  with  trifoliate  leaves, 
leguminous  fruits,  and  yellow  flowers. 

Kxihns—  blackberries,  raspberries, 
dewberries— they  are  hard  to  tell  apart, 
but  all  are  valuable  deer  browse  in 
bottomland  hardwoods,  upland 
hardwoods,  and  loblolly-shortleaf  pine- 
hardwood  habitats.  The  delectable 
berries,  succulent  young  stems  and  leaves 
of  Rubus  are  eaten  by  deer  throughout 
the  year.  In  some  areas  Rubus  makes  up 
as  much  as  forty  percent  of  a  deer's 
winter  diet. 
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French  mulberry  or  American  heautyherry 

Japanese  honeysuckle  (Lonicera 
japonica),fl  trailing  and  twining  woody 
vine,  was  introduced  into  this  country 
from  Asia  and  freely  escaped  into 
hedgerows,  forests  and  fields.  Both  the 
old  and  new  growth  of  Japanese 
honeysuckle  are  eaten  by  deer 
throughout  the  year,  but  it  is  particularly 
important  as  winter  forage  in  upland 
hardwoods  and  loblolly-shortleaf 
pine-hardwoods.  The  wonderfully 
fragrant  flowers  of  this  vine  make  it 
easy  to  identify  in  spring  and  summer 

The  purple  berry-like  fruits  of  French 
mulberry  or  American  beautyberry 

(Callicarpa  americana)  are  relished 
by  deer  from  August  to  January.  In 
spring  and  summer,  deer  compete 
with  cattle  for  the  leaves  and  twigs  of 
this  shade-tolerant  shrub,  a  preferred 
deer  browse  in  longleaf-slash  pine  habitat. 


poison  ivy 

A  slender,  trailing  vine,  yellow  jessamine 

(Gelsemium  sempervirens)  is  desirable 
deer  forage  year  'round,  but  is  taken 
most  readily  in  late  fall  and  winter  Its 
leaves  are  evergreen  and  its  trumpet-like 
flowers  are  deep  yellow  and  deliciously 
fragrant.  This  preferred  deer  browse  of 
longleaf-slash  pine  habitat  contains 
alkaloids  that  are  poisonous  to  cattle 
but  not  to  deer 

"Leaves  of  three,  let  it  be"  is  what  we 
say  of  poison  ivy  (Rhus  radicans),  but 
deer  readily  eat  the  twigs,  fruit,  and  trio 
of  leaves  with  no  ill  effects.  Poison  ivy 
is  in  fact  a  preferred  deer  browse  plant 
in  bottondand  hardwoods.  It  can  occur 
as  a  shrub  or  high-climbing  woody  vine. 
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fringetree 


The  stems  and  small,  evergreen  leaves 
of  coastal  waterhyssop  (Bacopa 
monnieri)  are  important  deer  food  in 
coastal  areas.  The  phvit  forms  dense, 
trailing  mats  on  nmd  flats  in  intermediate 
and  brackish  marshes. 

The  small  fringetree  (Chionanthus 
virginicus)  is  widely  distributed  in 
southern  pine-hardwood  forests  but  is 
usually  only  a  minor  part  of  the  total 
vegetation  in  an  area  and  is  therefore 
only  of  limited  importance  as  deer 
browse.  In  the  longleaf-slash  pine 
habitat  of  Louisiana,  fringetree  is 
browsed  by  deer  in  spring,  suminer  and 
fall.  Because  of  its  delicate,  drooping 
clusters  of  fragrant  flowers  this  tree  is 
often  planted  as  an  ornamental 
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poison  ivy,  asters,  wild  lettuce, 
greenbriers,  swamp  dogwood,  rattan, 
wild  grapes,  and  members  of  the  genus 
Rufows  — variously  known  as 
dewberries,  raspberries  and  black- 
berries. Rubus  plants  are  particularly 
important  deer  browse.  They  grow 
abundantly  throughout  the  bottom- 
land hardwoods  and  even  when 
heavily  clipped  by  deer  will  sprout 
and  continue  to  flourish;  they  are 
available  all  year  and  utilized  heavily 
by  deer  all  year.  Bottomland 
hardwoods  also  contain  an  abundance 
of  mast  from  sweet  pecan,  water  oak, 
nuttall  oak,  hawthorns,  persimmon, 
honeylocust,  and  Carolina  horsenettle. 
Many  of  these  provide  important 
winter  food:  nuttall  oak  acorns,  for 
example,  rather  than  dropping  all  at 
once  in  autumn,  fall  throughout  the 
winter  and  into  spring. 

Northwestern  Louisiana  supports  a 
forest  type  dominated  by  loblolly  and 
shortleaf  pine  mixed  with  some 
hardwoods.  In  this  habitat  type,  deer 
fare  best  where  the  proportion  of 
hardwoods  is  high,  for  these  provide 
an  important  supply  of  acorns  and 
other  fruit.  Winter  browse  is  generally 
low  in  the  loblolly-shortleaf  pine- 
hardwood  habitat  and  where  there  are 
few  mast-bearing  hardwoods,  deer 
populations  are  limited.  Some  of  the 
most  important  mast-producing  species 
in  the  loblolly-shortleaf  pine-hardwood 
habitat  are  water  oak,  white  oak,  red 
oak,  cow  oak,  and  wild  grapes  and 
plums.  Preferred  browse  plants  of  the 
region  are  blackgum,  huckleberry, 
dewberry,  Japanese  honeysuckle, 
yaupon,  and  arrowwood  and  other 
members  of  the  genus  Viburnum. 

The  longleaf  and  slash  pine  habitat 
of  west-central  Louisiana  is  generally 
poor  deer  habitat.  Some  areas  in 
longleaf-slash  pine  habitat  contain 
more  herbaceous  plants  than 
bottomland  hardwoods,  but  the 
region  has  substantially  less  and 
poorer  browse  and  fewer  mast  and 
fruit-producing  species.  Some  of  the 
best  deer  foods  available  in  this  habitat 
are  yellow  jessamine,  blackgum, 
French  mulberry  (American 
beautyberry),  yaupon,  red  bay 
and  fringetree. 

The  Tunica  Hills  region  in  southeast 
Louisiana  contains  the  only  upland 
hardwoods  in  the  state,  an  area  where 
deer  forage  is  low  but  mast  is  abundant. 


Deer  favorites  here  include  Japanese 
honeysuckle,  dewberry,  greenbriers, 
sassafras,  smooth  hydrangea,  rusty 
blackhaw  and  yellow  poplar.  The  most 
abundant  and  readily  available  mast 
in  the  upland  hardwoods  are  the 
acorns  of  water  oak,  white  oak  and 
cow  oak. 

Louisiana's  coastal  marsh  and 
associated  ridges  provide  excellent 
deer  habitat  and  population  levels  in 
certain  areas  along  the  coast  are 
among  the  highest  in  the  state.  The 
marshes  naturally  support  a  wide 
array  of  plants,  and  man-made  levees 
and  spoil  deposits  have  added 
additional  diversity.  Some  of  the 
important  plant  species  utilized  by 
deer  in  the  coastal  areas  are  alligator- 
weed  (Alternanthera  philoxeroides), 
winter  willow  or  groundselbush 
(Baccharis  halimifolia),  coastal 
waterhyssop  (Bacopa  monnieri), 
Walter's  millet  (Echinochloa  walteri), 
spikerush   (Eleocharis  spp.j  wiregrass 
(Spartina  patens),  salt  marshmallow 
(Kosteletzkya  virginica)  and  deerpea 
(Vigna  luteola).  Winter  willow, 
coastal  waterhyssop,  spikerush, 
wiregrass  and  alligatorweed  are 
paricularly  important  because  they 
are  available  throughout  the  winter. 

To  better  understand  white-tailed 
deer,  it  is  important  to  understand 
their  feeding  habits  and  requirements. 
In  any  habitat,  a  key  to  healthy  deer  is 
the  availability  of  nutritious  foods 
every  season  of  the  year  Some  ranges, 
such  as  bottomland  hardwood 
regions,  can  support  a  greater  number 
of  healthy  deer  than  others;  on  all 
areas  deer  numbers  should  be 
maintained  through  adequate  harvests 
at  a  level  appropriate  for  the  habitat 
type.  The  number  of  deer  a  range  can 
support  in  healthy  condition  is 
commonly  called  the  carrying 
capacity.  If  deer  numbers  exceed  the 
carrying  capacity,  both  deer  and 
range  deteriorate.  The  degree  of 
browsing  on  preferred  plants  is 
usually  a  good  indication  of  whether 
a  deer  population  is  below,  at,  or 
well-above  the  carrying  capacity  of 
the  range. 

Knowledge  of  deer  food  habits  and 
the  ability  to  recognize  preferred 
plants  can  help  a  deer  hunter  evaluate 
his  favorite  hunting  grounds  and  help 
a  landowner  or  land  manager  make 
management  decisions  that  favor  deer. 
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The  ultimate  in  gun  craftsmanship  is  obvious  in  the  fine,  custom  built 
pistols  made  right  here  in  Louisiana  by  two  expert  gunsmiths. 


by  Jerry  McLain 
Photography  by  Lloyd  Poissenot 


Pistol  shooting  is  a  traditional 
sport  in  the  United  States,  dating 
back  to  the  colonial  days.  The 
sport  has  thrived  ever  since. 
Literally  millions  of  people 
participate  in  such  pistol  shooting 
activities  as  bull's-eye  shooting 
in  national  and  international 
match  courses,  handgun  metallic 
silhouette  shooting,  various 
practical  shooting  courses,  hunting, 
and  informal  target  shooting. 

Serious  pistol  shooting  has 
become  a  specialized  sport,  with  all 
sorts  of  efforts  to  polish  up 
techniques,  eliminate  errors,  and 
generally  build  up  skills.  As  a 
result,  the  pistol  shooter  of  today 
is  far  more  proficient  than 
his  predecessors. 

One  reason  for  the  good  perfor- 
mance of  pistol  shooters  today  is 
the  quality  of  the  guns  that  are 
available.  No  shooter  can  shoot 
better  than  his  gun,  and  when  his 
proficiency  approaches  the  upper 
limits  of  his  gun's  capability,  all 
improvement  stops.  As  the  guns 
improve,  the  shooters  improve. 

There  are  plenty  of  fine  guns 
available  from  the  big  manufac- 
turers, but  the  really  serious 
competitor  usually  wants  to  get  a 
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highly  specialized  pistol  that 
represents  the  state  of  the  art  in 
design  and  the  ultimate  in 
craftsmanship.  This  means  having 
a  gun  built  as  a  specialized  item 
by  one  of  a  handful  of  topnotch 
gunsmiths  specializing  in  pistol 
work.  There  are  plenty  of  people 
who  do  good  general  gunsmithing, 
but  very  few  who  can  literally 
build  a  gun,  or  modify  a  regular 
factory  firearm  into  an  instrument 
of  precision  that  meets  the  demands 
of  the  dedicated  tournament  shooter. 

Two  of  these  master  craftsmen 
live  right  here  in  Louisiana. 

James  E.  "Jim"  Clark  of  Keithville, 
near  Shreveport,  is  well  known  for 
his  custom  target  pistols— especially 
when  he's  shooting  them.  Jim 
Clark's  accomplishments  as  a 
tournament  shooter  are  legendary. 
He  is  the  only  civilian  in  history 
to  be  the  national  pistol  champion. 
He  has  been  national  champion  for 
six  years.  Along  the  way  he  has 
won  innumerable  lesser  matches 
and  titles,  and  in  his  competitive 
pistol  shooting  career  he  has 
broken  sixty-four  national  records. 
In  other  words,  Jim  Clark  can  shoot. 

Jim  is  an  affable  extrovert  — one 
of  those  people  you  like  as  soon 


as  you  meet  him.  He  was  bom  in 
Texarkana,  and  moved  to  Louisiana 
in  1939.  He  became  a  full-time 
professional  gunsmith  in  1947, 
and  in  1952  became  a  pistolsmith. 
Clark  got  his  start  converting  Colt 
semi-automatic  pistols  from  38 
Super  caliber  to  38  Special  for 
target  shooters. 

National  Match  Course  type 
shooting  is  done  with  three  guns: 
the  22  Rimfire,  the  45,  and  an 
unspecified  centerf ire  caliber. 
Autoloading  pistols  have  a 
substantial  advantage  in  this  course 
of  fire,  and  up  until  the  38 
conversions  were  available  the 
shooter  had  to  either  use  a  revolver 
or  a  hard  kicking  45  for  the 
centerfire  matches.  Clark's 
conversions  changed  that.  For  the 
first  time,  a  shooter  could  use  a 
semi-automatic  pistol  with  top 
match  grade  accuracy,  an  excellent 
trigger,  and  chambered  for  the  easy 
to  shoot  38  Special.  Clark  also 
builds  up  extremely  accurate  match 
pistols  in  22  and  45  caliber.  These 
guns  are  fitted  with  match  barrels 
and  triggers,  and  are  extensively 
modified  to  give  the  best  possible 
performance. 
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This  custom  revolver  was  built  by  Ken  Eversull  for  Practical  Pistol 
Course  Matches. 
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In  the  history  of  Practical  Pistol 
Course  matches,  only  one 
perfect  1500  score  has  ever  been 
fired  and  that  was  with  a  gun 
crafted  by  Ken  Eversull,  Alex- 
andria pistol  craftsman.  An 
Eversull  gun  was  also  used  by 
this  years  winner  of  the 
Australian  International 
Practical  Shooting  Confedera- 
tion Competition. 


Jim's  guns  have  established  an 
international  reputation;  his 
shooting  doesn't  hurt  either.  Today 
Jim  produces  some  of  the  best 
pistols  in  the  world  for  bull's-eye 
shooting,  practical  courseshooting, 
and  hunting.  He  recently  brought 
out  a  new  45  autoloader  for  the 
increasingly  popular  bowling  pin 
matches,  and  absolutely  nobody 
was  surprised  when  it  started 
winning  matches  regularly. 

Down  the  road  a  piece  from  Jim 
Clark's  place  is  Ken  Eversull, 
another  master  pistolsmith.  Ken's 
shop  is  at  Alexandria.  Eversull 
is  a  lifelong  hunter  and  has 
extensive  competitive  shooting 
experience  in  smallbore  and 
largebore  rifle,  trap,  and  pistol 
matches.  Ken's  interest  in  guns  and 
shooting  goes  back  to  his  childhood. 
His  father  is  Eustis  "Son"  Eversull, 
an  Alexandria  manufacturer  and 
enthusiastic  shooter  and  hobby 
gunsmith. 

Ken  got  into  gunsmithing  by 
working  on  his  own  guns,  and  those 
of  his  friends,  then  worked  as  a 
gunsmith  to  pay  for  his  education 
at  Northwestern  State  University. 
He  started  out  as  a  general  gunsmith, 
then  specialized  in  pistol  work. 
Eversull  does  complete  accuracy 
work  on  22,  38,  and  45  match 
pistols  for  bull's-eye  shooting, 
including  building  up  custom  guns 
with  match  barrels  and  triggers. 
He  also  does  extensive  work  on 
guns  for  the  various  practical 
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Jim  Clark's  custom  built  45  autoloader  has  become  popular  for  bowling 
pin  matches. 


Jim  Clark,  master  gunsmith 
from  Keithville,  near  Shreve- 
port,  is  well-known  for  his 
custom  target  pistols  especially 
when  he's  shooting  them.  He  is  a 
legendary  tournament  shooter 
and  he  produces  some  of  the 
best  pistols  in  the  world  for 
bull's-eye  shooting,  practical 
course  shootirig,  and  hunting. 


shooting  courses,  and  shooters 
using  Eversull  pistols  are 
extremely  successful. 

In  the  history  of  the  Practical 
Pistol  Course  matches,  only  one 
perfect  1500  score  has  been  fired.  It 
was  fired  with  an  Eversull  gun.  This 
year's  winner  of  the  Australian 
International  Practical  Shooting 
Confederation  competition  was 
Ted  Ritchie,  Ken's  agent  in 
Australia.  He  used  an  Eversull  gun. 

Another  Eversull  specialty  is 
custom  revolvers  for  the  Inter- 
national Shooting  Union  revolver 
match.  Ken  builds  them  up  in  32 
Smith  and  Wesson  Long  caliber, 
giving  the  shooter  a  much  easier 
gun  to  handle  than  one  chambered 
for  the  heavier  calibers  commonly 
used. 

Eversull  guns  perform,  and  the 
record  shows  it. 

It  is  remarkable  to  have  two  men 
of  Clark's  and  Eversull's  talent  so 
close  together.  The  Louisiana 
shooter  is  in  a  good  position, 
whether  he  is  a  serious  competitive 
shooter  or  just  a  sportsman  who 
appreciates  a  good  gun.  Not  only 
do  both  Clark  and  Eversull  build 
custom  match  pistols  they  also  do 
extensive  action  and  trigger  jobs 
on  factory  guns.  This  is  a 
worthwhile  investment  for 
anybody  who  likes  a  good  firearm. 

With  such  master  gun  craftsmen, 
Louisiana  is  a  supermarket  for 
pistol  shooters. 
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By  Leslie  Johnson 
Photography  by  Lloyd  Poissenot 

In  the  damp  chill  of  a  predawn 
Saturday,  the  bowhunter  eased 
through  the  brush.  A  home-made 
climbing  tree  stand  on  his  back 
occasionally  snagged  a  limb  as  he 
approached  his  destination,  a  water 
oak  beside  a  deep  cut,  mostly  dry  creek. 
While  bowhunting  is  an  uncertain 
way  to  take  a  deer  at  best,  he  was 
confident  that  here  he  would  have  a 
fine  buck  in  his  sights  before  noon. 

At  twenty-eight  years  of  age,  the 
hunter  had  been  diligently  practicing 
his  craft  for  twelve  years  now.  Healthy, 
strong  and  confident,  he  concentrated 
totally  on  bagging  deer.  Safety  was 
something  for  old  men  and  mamas  to 
worry  about.  Now  the  water  oak  was 
in  sight.  Understory  plants  were  so 
thick  here  that  the  tree  could  only  be 
seen  from  a  few  yards  away.  The  hard 
bark  of  the  water  oak  made  it  tough 
for  his  home  built  stand  to  gain  a 
purchase.  Its  fluted  sides  made  the 
stand  unsteady  in  shooting  position 
and  its  slight  lean  out  over  the  creek 
required  an  uncomfortable  stance  but 
the  buck's  trail  came  within  seven 
yards  of  its  roots.  No  other  tree  large 
enough  to  climb  was  in  bow  range  of 
the  spot. 

He  was  sweaty  and  a  little  out  of 
breath  when  he  finished  the  climb  and 
pulled  his  bow  up  into  the  tree  by  the 
cord  from  his  belt.  He  didn't  use  a 
safety  belt;  he  thought  it  would  be 
noisy  and  restrictive.  The  stand  moved 
every  time  he  shifted  his  weight  but 
he  relied  on  his  balance  and  reflexes 
to  avoid  a  fall. 

Gradually  the  morning  wore  on.  A 
warming  sun  made  him  drowsy.  Then 
with  the  smallest  sound  the  buck 
appeared,  bigger  than  he'd  dreamed 
and  from  the  wrong  direction!  As  the 
hunter  moved  to  shoot  from  the  new 
angle,  the  stand  slipped  six  inches 
down  the  tree.  Muscles  stiffened  from 
the  long  wait  would  not  react  quickly 
enough  and  the  man  plummeted  head 
first  into  the  dry  stream  bed  twenty 
feet  below,  landing  across  the  four 
broadheads  in  the  non-hooded  quiver. 


^lovy,  now  is  the 
^•f0rt  hunting 
^|)4;;lpok  at  deer  - 


A  well-designed  safety  belt  is  quiet 
and  comfortable  and  allows  the  archer 
to  lean  out  at  an  angle  to  shoot 
straight  down. 


Such  accidents  are  tragic  an(d  sense- 
less and  more  common  in  Louisiana 
than  many  hunters  reaUze.  During  the 
1981-82  hunting  season,  36  accidents 
including  8  fatalities  were  reported  to 
the  Department  of  Wildlife  and 
Fisheries.  Some  of  these  involved  deer 
stands.  In  addition,  many  other 
unreported  deer  stand  injuries  occur. 
A  few  common  sense  measures  can 
make  hunting  from  tree  stands  a  far 
safer  and  more  comfortable  activity 
than  most  hunters  now  practice. 

Always  tell  someone  where  you  are 
going  anytime  you  go  afield.  Better 
yet,  write  it  down.  In  the  event  of  an 
injury,  rescuers  will  more  readily 
find  you. 

Be  wary  of  permanent  tree  stands, 
check  them  for  soundness  every  time 
you  use  them.  Stands  and  limbs  rot, 
windstorms  damage  them,  vandals 
may  sabotage  them. 

For  most  hunters,  buying  a  climbing 
stand  is  better  than  making  one.  The 
commercial  manufacturer  usually  has 
access  to  better  materials,  tools,  and 
designers.  He  must  make  a  stand  that 
is  safe  and  will  withstand  abuse. 
Otherwise  he  will  suffer  lawsuits  or 
fail  to  succeed  in  the  market  place. 

Good  commercial  stands  are  not 
cheap  but  will  last  many  years. 
Spending  dollars  for  a  stand  is  far 
better  than  making  your  own  and 
spending  more  dollars  for  medical 
treatment  when  it  drops  you  onto  the 
forest  floor.  In  addition,  you  will 
probably  have  a  stand  that  is  lighter 
and  folds  more  compactly  than  one 
you  could  make. 

Such  stands  have  V  bars  or  straps 
to  secure  them  to  the  tree.  They  come 
in  many  models  and  weights,  all 
metal  or  wood  and  metal.  Some  fold 
flat  and  weigh  about  ten  pounds.  At 
least  one  brand  has  no  wing  nuts  to  risk 
loss  in  the  woods.  Most  stands  can 
be  purchased  with  climbing  aids 
which  allow  climbing  without  hugging 
the  tree.  Several  Louisiana  firms 
manufacture  reliable  climbing  stands. 

Ladder  stands  are  easier  to  make  at 
home  but  even  here,  commercial 
stands  are  usually  lighter,  sturdier  and 
more  compact  for  transport.  For 
example,  one  commonly  used  stand 
has  only  one  leg  and  locks  tightly  to 
the  tree  before  the  hunter  mounts  it 
and  disassembles  quickly  for  carrying. 

It  is  wise  to  use  a  safety  belt  or 
rope  with  any  stand.  A  well-designed, 
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well-adjusted  belt  is  quiet  and 
comfortable.  Rather  than  restricting 
movement,  it  actually  allows  the 
archer  to  lean  out  at  an  angle  to  shoot 
straight  down.  This  shot  is  extremely 
difficult  or  impossible  without  a 
belt.  Some  hunters  use  their  drag  rope 
as  a  safety  rope  and  to  pull  their  gun 
or  bow  into  the  tree  with  them. 

A  light  case  is  probably  the  best 
protection  for  a  rifle  while  pulling 
it  into  a  tree.  Be  certain  the  gun 
is  unloaded  before  starting  your 
climb.  Don't  try  to  carry  gun  or  bow 
while  climbing. 

Make  sure  your  bow  quiver  has  a 
sturdy  cover  over  the  broadheads. 
Bowhunters  seldom  wound  each  other 
but  self-inflicted  arrow  wounds  are 
common.  Never  move  through  the 
woods  with  a  nocked  arrow.  The  head 
will  become  dull  from  hitting 
vegetation  or  an  accident  could  occur. 
Use  of  an  arrow  holder  on  your  bow 
will  allow  you  to  stand  with  a  nocked 
arrow  for  hours  without  actually 
holding  it  on  the  bow  with  your  hand. 

In  choosing  trees  to  climb,  look 
for  one  that  is  nicely  rounded;  never 
climb  a  leaning  tree.  Avoid  trees  with 
hard  or  slick  bark  such  as  hickories 
or  cypress. 

In  buying  a  tree  stand,  choose  one 
that  is  large  enough  for  comfort,  light- 
weight, sturdy,  and  has  a  seat  to  go 
with  it  if  desired.  Don't  scrimp  on  price; 
a  few  dollars  can  mean  the  difference 
between  safety  and  danger. 

For  those  stands  requiring  bolts  and 
wing  nuts,  it  is  a  good  idea  to  carry 
extra  bolts  and  wing  nuts. 

On  stands  that  have  steel  bands, 
check  frequently  for  cracks,  especially 
under  the  rubber  sleeve. 

During  bow  season  when  gun  season 
for  deer  is  closed  and  hunter  orange 
is  not  mandatory,  it  is  still  recom- 
mended that  the  hunter  either  wear  an 
orange  vest  or  hat  or  tie  a  band  of 
orange  in  the  tree.  Especially  during 
the  early  season  when  squirrel  hunting 
is  in  progress,  hunter  orange  can 
prevent  the  tree  stand  archer  from 
being  mistaken  for  a  squirrel. 

By  practicing  these  safety  measures 
and  using  common  sense,  the  deer 
stand  hunter  can  prevent  tragic  and 
senseless  accidents  and  at  the  same 
time  enjoy  many  hours  afield. 


For  optimum  safety,  never  carry  a  gun 
or  bow  while  climbing  into  a  tree 
stand.  A  gun  should  always  be 
unloaded  and  a  bow  quiver  should 
always  have  a  sturdy  cover  over  the 
broadheads. 


A  variety  of  tree  stands  are  used  for 
hunting  deer:  the  climbing  stand  with 
bar  or  band;  the  ladder  stand,  either 
two-legged  or  pole-type;  the  portable 
non-climbing;  and  the  permanent 
stand  which  is  not  generally  recom- 
mended for  safety.  Type  of  stand  is  a 
matter  of  preference  but  safety  is  the 
most  important  consideration  in 
choosing  one. 
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In  urban  environments  across  the  state,  a  nuisance 
animal  is  one  that  appears  where  it  is  not  wanted. 
Often  there  are  measures  that  can  he  taken  to 
prevent  wild  animals  from  becoming .  .  . 


Backyard  Pests 


By  David  E.  John 
Photography  by  Lloyd  Poissenot 


1  don't  know  what's  in  my  yard 
but  my  lawn  looks  like  an  army 
bombing  range  and  my  flower  beds 
have  been  turned  inside  out."  The 
harried  voice  on  the  phone  continued. 
"Not  only  that  but,  you'll  think  I'm 
crazy  now,  I've  got  noises  and 
scratching  up  in  the  attic  at  all  hours. 
Then,  yesterday  in  the  backyard,  I  was 
attacked  by  this  mad  bird  that  swoops 
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down  screaming  from  the  live  oak  tree. 
Finally  when  I  think  I'm  safe  in  the 
house,  another  bird  starts  attacking 
my  living  room  picture  window  while 
strange  chippering  noises  pour  out  of 
my  fireplace." 

A  script  from  a  Hollywood  horror 
movie?  No,  just  an  unlikely 
compilation  of  events  gleaned  from 
telephone  calls  to  a  Department  of 
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Wildlife  and  Fisheries  biologist  and 
department  files  on  nuisance  animals. 
Normally,  only  one  problem  is  reported 
at  a  time,  but  to  the  individual  calling 
it  is  one  of  utmost  urgency. 

Take  for  instance  the  call  of  one 
woman  who  said  she  had  only  wanted 
to  get  her  paper  that  morning  as  she 
opened  the  front  door  and  stepped 
directly  on  the  shed  skin  of  a  rather 
long  snake.  With  a  gasp  and  a  nimble 
jump,  she  was  jolted  a  second  time 
by  seeing  the  former  occupant  of 
the  skin,  resplendent  in  his  new  shiny 
black  and  gold  coat,  brazenly  ooze 
his  six  foot  body  across  the  sidewalk 
and  into  the  nearby  bushes.  The 
woman  did  not  read  her  paper  that  day. 

The  obvious  reason  wild  animals 
become  a  nuisance  is  that  they  are  in 
the  wrong  place  at  the  wrong  time. 
Yet  people  are  very  often  to  blame  for 
the  problems  that  are  encountered.  In 
their  never  ending  search  for  places 
to  live,  squirrels,  raccoons,  opossums, 
snakes,  birds,  bats,  and  bees  among 
other  species  will  consider  any  hole 
a  potential  home.  If  that  hole  is  in 
your  home,  under  the  eave,  for 
example,  or  in  a  wall  or  under  a  door 
or  floor,  you  can  become  an  unwilling 
host  to  a  host  of  unwanted  visitors. 

Plugging  up  the  leaks  in  your  home 
will  help  keep  animals  from  getting 
inside  but  what  if  they  are  already 
in,  or  worse,  have  set  up  housekeeping 
complete  with  little  ones?  The 
accompanying  chart  tells  how  to 
handle  many  cases  of  this  sort  but  a 
few  cautions  are  in  order 

Remember,  healthy  animals  will  not 
generally  attack  unless  you  give  them 
no  alternative.  Cornering  one  or 
threatening  its  young  will  mean  placing 
yourself  in  some  degree  of  danger. 
Always  leave  one  way  for  them  to 
escape,  especially  in  an  attic  where 
cramped  quarters  can  give  you  a 
distinct  disadvantage. 

When  you  have  an  entrance  but 
can't  get  into  it,  do  not  close  it  up 
until  you  make  sure  the  adults  and  any 
young  have  left.  A  strong  light  and  a 
hand  held  mirror  can  allow  you  to  sec 
around  corners.  To  close  the  opening 
while  babies  are  still  inside  is  to 
condemn  them  to  death  which  will 
soon  turn  into  an  odorous  problem 
with  possibly  a  major  destruction  of 
walls  necessary  to  get  at  and  remove 
their  bodies. 


Snakes  and  lizards  in  metropolitan 
areas  are  more  common  than  people 
think.  One  would  expect  to  see  snakes 
occasionally  in  rural  areas  but  there 
is  something  about  one  in  the  city  that 
generates  panic  in  the  uninitiated. 
Rat  snakes  and  king  snakes  frequent 
drier  places  while  water  snakes  and  the 
poisonous  cottonmouth  inhabit 
wetter  areas  such  as  canals. 

During  times  of  high  water  and 
heavy  rains,  snakes  may  try  to  get  to 
any  high  ground  to  dry  out.  When  this 
leads  them  into  populated  areas, 
problems  arise.  Normally  though, 
snakes  follow  their  food  sources, 
namely  rats,  mice,  frogs,  and  insects. 
Wherever  there  is  a  vacant  weedy  lot, 
old  trash  and  wood  piles,  or  unkept  or 
overgrown  spots,  you  are  going  to 
have  vermin.  And  right  on  the  heels 
of  the  vermin  will  be  such  predators 
as  snakes. 

Even  the  thought  of  snakes  and 
other  reptiles  can  paralyze  some 
people  with  fear.  Indeed  many  persons 
must  simply  have  the  offender 
removed,  destroyed,  and  discarded, 
not  necessarily  in  that  order.  Even 
geckos,  the  small  totally  harmless 
night  lizards  common  to  New  Orleans, 
can  cause  great  concern  to  some 
individuals.  There  is  no  way  to 
convince  these  people  to  leave  such 
creatures  alone  and  this  is  a  shame 
because  harmless  snakes  and  lizards 
are  doing  a  great  job  of  reducing  much 
more  dangerous,  although  less  fear 
inspiring,  insects  and  rodents. 

One  large  docile  speckled  king  snake 
faithfully  patrolling  a  backyard  should 
be  infinitely  preferable  to  a  family  of 
rats  which  can  damage  property  and 
pass  on  diseases  and  fleas  to  humans. 
Of  course,  from  the  rats'  point  of  view, 
the  best  thing  you  can  do  is  to  get 
rid  of  the  snake.  A  big  well  fed  house 
cat  is  no  match  for  a  large  garbage 
rat  which  can  get  as  large  as  a  small 
cat  and  which  can  avoid  rat  poison 
like  the  plague.  But  watch  what 
happens  to  the  local  rodent  population 
when  you  let  a  nice  sized  rat  snake 
slide  his  way  silently  over  old  lumber 
piles,  into  musky  sheds  and  garages, 
through  bushes  and  weeds.  Fear  will 
be  stricken  into  the  heart  of  the  biggest 
rat.  The  bottom  line  is  if  you  want  the 
snakes  and  rats  to  move  on,  you  must 
clean  things  up  and  dry  up  the  food 
supply. 


Armadillos  are  miniature  tanks  that 
can,  in  a  single  night,  convert  a  pretty 
flower  bed  into  a  scene  from  a  lunar 
landscape.  In  their  quest  for  food  these 
armor  plated  bulldozers  make  quick 
enemies  of  homeowners  even  though 
they  do  eat  large  numbers  of  noxious 
insects  and  grubs. 

Armadillos  will  not  bite  but,  if 
caught,  can  struggle  violently  and 
seriously  scratch  with  their  oversized 
claws.  As  they  can  not  see  very  vvell 
you  can  often  sneak  up  on  them 
to  slip  a  fish  landing  net  over  their 
bodies.  They  can  hear  and  smell  well, 
so  don't  make  any  noise  and  always 
approach  from  downwind.  Once 
caught,  they  can  be  grabbed  tightly  by 
the  tail  as  they  grunt  and  sputter 
about.  Best  disposal  is  to  haul  them  off 
to  the  woods. 

In  more  rural  subdivisions,  deer 
frequently  become  garden  pests  and 
can  very  quickly  eat  up  a  row  of  peas. 
The  only  effective  way  to  keep  deer 
out  of  a  gai'den  is  with  a  fence  of 
adequate  size.  Contrary  to  popular 
belief,  it  is  illegal  to  shoot  a  deer  out 
of  season  even  if  it  is  eating  your 
butterbeans. 

The  definition  of  a  nuisance  animal 
is  much  like  the  definition  of  a  weed: 
anything  that  appears  where  it  is  not 
wanted.  While  every  locale  will  have 
its  own  peculiar  problems,  wild 
animals,  in  many  cases,  can  be 
discouraged  from  entering  homes  by 
closing  up  holes  and  openings,  by 
caulking  and  repairing,  by  looking  for 
entries  into  the  attic,  under  the  house, 
or  in  other  likely  places. 

If  there  are  pests  in  your  yard,  try 
to  remove  the  reason  for  their  being 
there  (eliminate  their  food  sourcel, 
reduce  the  damage  they  are  able  to  do, 
or  see  if  there  is  any  way  you  can 
live  with  them.  If  you  find  it  necessary 
to  trap  them,  be  sure  to  check  with 
the  local  Wildlife  and  Fisheries  office 
to  see  if  a  permit  is  needed.  Only 
as  a  last  resort  should  non-protected 
species  he  killed,  for  in  their  search 
for  survival,  some  of  these  so-called 
"pests"  may  actually  turn  out  to  be 
blessings  in  disguise. 

There  are  i)uvn/  preventive 
nieabiires  iDid  luetliods  to  control 
back\/ard  luiisaiice  animals.  Suggested 
}}ietliods  of  control  are  listed  on  the 
folloieing  chart. 
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Backyard  Pest  Indications  ai 


Animal 


Indications 


What  to  Do 


ALLIGATORS 


In  swimming  areas,  swimming  pools; 
crawling  into  backyards 


Do  not  attempt  to  catch  or  feed  alligators;  call  nearest 
Department  of  Wildlife  and  Fisheries  office. 


ARMADILLOS 


Holes  in  yards  and  under  slabs;  lawn  and 
flower  bed  damage 


CiARoerA 


QODUMO 


Fencing  a  few  feet  high  and  buried  one  foot  and  angled  out 
helps.  Traps  sometimes  work.  Bait  with  shrimp,  meal  worms,  or 
sardines.  Put  wings  on  trap  to  increase  chance  of  catch. 
Holes  may  be  filled  after  tossing  in  a  handful  of  mothballs; 
this  won't  kill  the  animal  but  will  move  it  around.  Armadillos 
can  be  caught  with  a  landing  net  if  you  sneak  up  from 
downwind.  Be  careful  of  being  scratched  by  the  claws.  Haul 
off  to  woods. 


BABY  BIRDS 
OR  ANIMALS 


Leave  the  animal  or  bird  where  it  is;  its  chances  of  survival 
are  better  in  the  wild.  Wild  animals  are  just  that;  they  can  grow 
up  to  be  dangerous  For  your  own  safety  and  for  the  benefit 
of  the  bird  or  animal,  it  is  best  to  resist  the  urge  to 
"adopt'  such  creatures.  In  many  cases,  it  is  illegal  to  possess 
wild  animals. 


BATS 


Under  eaves  of  homes;  in  attics;  often 
causing  unpleasant  smells  and  noises 


Try  to  close  up  holes  in  attic  after  bats  have  left  for  evening. 
Flush  out  remainder  with  time-release  insect  bombs.  Check 
for  young  Mouse  poison  will  work  sometimes  Try  not  to  kill 
them,  however,  as  they  are  very  useful  as  insect  eaters.  Bats 
can  bite  so  be  careful. 


BEES 


Hives  in  walls  of  homes;  swarms  on  trees 
or  homes 


Call  local  beekeepers  or  entomologist. 


BIRDS 
Chimney  Swifts 


Pigeons 


Mockingbirds, 

Bluejays, 

Cardinals 


Woodpeckers 


Owls 


CICADAS 


CRAWFISH 


Blocked  up  chimneys  caused  by  this 
summer  resident  which  builds  nests  in 
chimneys  and  causes  annoying  noises 
and  smells 

Annoying  noises;  unpleasant  odors;  soiled 
roofing  and  window  sills 


Birds  swoop  down  attacking  dogs,  cats,  even 
people,  during  nesting  season  especially 
Birds  sometimes  hit  windows  and  attack  their 
own  reflection. 


Pecking  holes  in  siding  of  house  or  trees 


Nesting  in  attics,  often  causing  unpleasant 
smells,  noises 


Small  thumb-size  holes  dug  m  ground  during 
their  emerging  in  June  and  July 


Wait  until  nesting  is  over  so  babies  will  not  be  destroyed. 
Try  to  see  if  chimney  is  completely  clogged;  if  not,  light  a 
small  fire  in  the  daytime  to  smoke  out  adults.  Cover  top  of 
chimney  with  screening  after  cleaning  out  nests. 

Can  be  trapped  in  special  pigeon  traps  available 
commercially.  Sometimes  they  will  return.  Sticky  products 
such  as  Tanglefoot,  available  at  many  seed  companies,  can 
be  painted  on  sills  and  ledges  to  discourage  landing.  Use 
pellet  guns  where  allowed. 

These  birds  attack  mostly  during  the  nesting  season  when 
young  are  in  nest  or  learning  to  fly.  Such  aggressiveness 
normally  ceases  once  young  are  on  the  wing.  Ward  off  birds 
with  umbrella  or  newspaper  Birds  attacking  windows  think 
another  bird  is  m  their  territory  Place  fake  snake  or  paste 
some  homemade  owl  eyes  made  with  yellow  and  black 
crayons  up  on  window  to  scare  off  bird. 

Soft  cedar  house  siding  is  prone  to  attack  by  woodpeckers. 
No  cheap,  effective  preventive  measure  is  known. 
Screening  is  unsightly  but  works  Killing  songbirds  and 
woodpeckers  is  illegal.  Yellow-bellied  sapsuckers  drill 
parallel  rows  of  small  holes  in  trees  to  eat  sap  and  trapped 
insects.  Most  trees  can  withstand  this  onslaught.  Screening 
trunk  is  effective  but  expensive  and  an  unsightly  way  to 
solve  the  problem 

Wait  until  young  are  flying  before  plugging  up  entry  hole 
It  is  illegal  to  kill  owls.  They  are  beneficial  in  that  they  eat 
large  numbers  of  rodents. 

Nothing  needs  to  be  done;  insect  has  emerged  and  is 
flying  about. 


Miniature   chimne/s"  in  wet  yards  3-9 
inches  '■■ah 


Certain  crawfish  excavate  these  dirt  chimneys.  No  damage  is 
normally  caused  except  for  marring  the  appearance  of 
the  lawn 
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igested  Methods  of  Control 


Animal 


Indications 


What  to  Do 


LIZARDS, 

GECKOS, 

SKINKS,  AND 

CHAMELEONS 

rOREEN 

ANOLES) 


MOLES 

NUTRIA, 

BEAVER 


RABBITS 


Geckos  are  seen  at  night  in  New  Orleans 
and  vicinity.  They  are  clear  colored  to  light 
mottled  brown  with  warty  skin,  up  to  four 
inches  long.  They  are  usually  seen  running 
along  floors  or  windows  and  window  screens 
catching  insects  and  spiders.  Their  voice  can 
sometimes  be  heard  as  a  faint,  mouselike 
squeak. 

Larger  skinks  can  be  up  to  six  inches  long. 
They  lay  eggs  in  small  clusters  and  are  often 
found  in  sheds  and  woodpiles.  They  eat 
insects  and  spiders.  Chameleons  eat  insects 
and  cause  no  damage. 


Geckos  are  totally  harmless  to  people;  do  not  destroy  them. 
Get  rid  of  their  insect  food  supply  to  discourage 
their  presence. 

Skinks  and  anole  lizards  are  able  to  bite  if  caught.  Leave 
them  alone  to  hunt  their  insects  and  spiders. 


Tunnels  in  lawns  and  yards 

Holes  in  levees,  under  slabs;  flooded  areas 

caused  by  dams,  tree  damage 


Use  commercially  available  mole  trap. 

Get  permit  to  trap  animal  and  advice  from  the  Department 

of  Wildlife  and  Fisheries. 


Eating  home  gardens  and  plants 


y'  V  ^' 


Fence  off  garden  plots  and  bury  three  foot  high  fence  at 
least  six  inches  and  angle  out  as  shown.  Snaring  or  trapping 
is  not  legal  in  Louisiana.  Rabbits  can  be  hunted  during 
specified  times  of  year 


RACCOONS, 
OPPOSSUMS 


Garbage  turned  over;  noises  in  attic;  area 
around  swimming  pool  soiled;  holes  in  yard; 
flower  beds  disturbed;  dogs  barking  at  night 


Obtain  permit  to  use  live  trap.  Bait  with  chicken,  cat  food, 
sardines,  crabs,  shrimp.  In  attics,  flush  out  at  night  with  time- 
release  insect  bombs  and  check  for  young  before  boarding 
up  or  screening  up  entry  holes.  Place  captured  animals  in 
cool,  quiet  place  before  releasing  in  recommended  areas. 

Many  urban  apartment  complexes  or  large  buildings 
encounter  problems  with  raccoons  rummaging  through  trash 
in  large  dumpsters.  Such  a  situation  can  be  alleviated  by 
utilizing  tightly  closed  containers  and  removing  nearby 
objects  that  can  serve  as  climbing  steps  providing  entry 
into  the  garbage.  Any  available  food  source  must  be  kept  out 
of  reach  of  marauders. 


RATS 


Holes  two  to  four  inches  in  diameter  in  yards 
or  holes  under  slabs  or  around  wood  piles. 


Place  rat  poison  in  holes;  use  rat  traps;  release  king  or  rat 
snake  in  area. 


SKUNKS 


Digging  in  yard,  flower  beds 


Check  on  obtaining  permit  to  use  live  traps.  When 
approaching  captured  skunks,  approach  slowly  and  use  long 
pole  to  cover  trap  with  opaque  towel  or  canvas.  Ivlove  trap 
slowly  and  carefully  to  release  site 


SNAKES 


Small  holes  in  yard;  discarded  snake  skins 


SlN^F'l.E     ^K*AKE    C'VT-CH  EP,. 


Snake  has  likely  found  a  good  food  source.  Check  for  rats, 
mice,  insects,  and  frogs.  Rat  and  king  snakes  are  good  at 
killing  these  pests  and  should  not  be  harmed.  Reduce  rodent 
population  by  cleaning  up  trash  and  wood  piles,  keeping 
lawn  and  shrubs  trim,  and  keeping  garbage  in  rat  proof  cans. 
A  simple  snake  catcher  can  be  a  handy  device.  Place  caught 
snake  in  five  gallon  bucket  and  cover;  take  to  woods  and 
release.  A  long  trap  is  sold  commercially  to  catch  snakes. 
Bait  with  whole  bantam  egg  or  live  mouse  in  a  smaller  cage. 
Poisons  will  not  generally  work  as  snakes  eat  live  food. 


SQUIRRELS  Scampering  about  in  attics,  gnawed  wiring 

which  can  be  a  fire  hazard;  dug  up  flower 
beds;  flea  problem  in  attics 


Flush  out  squirrels  from  attic  in  daytime  using  a  time-release 
insect  bomb  designed  to  release  its  contents  within  a  few 
minutes  Check  for  young,  then  plug  up  entrance  hole.  Check 
under  eaves  for  broken  screening.  Repair  holes  with  VJ  inch 
hardware  cloth.  If  trapping  is  necessary,  first  get  permit  from 
the  Department  of  Wildlife  and  Fisheries.  Place  live  traps  on 
roof,  under  or  in  trees  away  from  domestic  pets.  Bait  with 
pecans,  sunflower  seeds,  unroasted  peanuts,  or  peanut 
butter  Release  any  songbirds  caught  in  trap.  Keep  in  cool, 
quiet  place  and  keep  no  longer  than  twelve  hours  before 
release  in  woods  or  area  recommended  by  biologist 
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National  Hunting  and  Fishing  Day 

Saturday,  September  25,  1982,  will 
mark  the  11th  annual  observance  of 
National  Hunting  and  Fishing  Day. 

The  theme  of  this  year's  celebration, 
"Pass  It  On",  urges  the  nation's  more 
than  55  million  hunters  and  fishermen 
to  help  pass  on  the  outdoor  tradition 
to  the  millions  of  young  people  and 
adults  who  have  never  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  experience  the  outdoors. 
National  Hunting  Day  was  established 
by  Congress  in  1972  as  a  means  of 
giving  recognition  to  hunters  and  fisher- 
men for  their  many  contributions  to 
conservation. 

NHF  Day  is  sponsored  by  more  than 
forty  of  the  nation's  leading  conserva- 
tion organizations  including  the  Na- 
tional Wildlife  Federation,  National 
Shooting  Sports  Foundation,  The  Izaak 
Walton  League,  and  the  Wildlife  Society. 
In  Louisiana,  special  events  will  be  held 
across  the  state  by  sportsmen's  clubs 
and  conservation  organizations. 

"Many  people  might  be  surprised  to 
learn  that  there  are  many  more  deer, 
elk  and  antelope  in  the  United  States 
today  than  there  were  at  the  turn  of 
thecentury,  "says  John  Havlicek,  well- 
known  basketball  player  who  is  serving 
as  honorary  chairman  for  National 
Hunting  and  Fishing  Day  In  1900,  for 
example,  there  were  only  500,000 
white-tailed  deer  in  the  U.S.  Today  there 
are  more  than  twelve  million." 

The  dramatic  comeback  of  white- 
tailed  deer  and  many  other  species 


was  made  possible  by  conservation  pro- 
grams supported  and  financed  mainly 
by  America's  hunters  and  fishermen, 
Havlicek  emphasized. 

NHF  Day  is  recognized  in  Louisiana 
by  a  special  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Louisiana  Wildlife  and  Fisheries  Com- 
mission. Louisiana's  sportsmen  have 
contributed  substantially  to  the  finan- 
cial stability  of  the  state's  wildlife 
and  fisheries  program  through  the 
purchase  of  hunting  and  fishing  li- 
censes. Hunters  and  fishermen  are 
unique  in  that  they  asked  that  their 
equipment  be  taxed  and  that  the  money 
be  used  for  land  acquisition,  research, 
and  habitat  management. 

Since  the  turn  of  the  century,  hun- 
ters and  anglers  have  been  the  leaders 
m  nearly  all  major  conservation  pro- 
grams. These  sportsmen-conservation- 
ists are  responsible  for  the  funding  of 
state  fish  and  game  departments  in  all 
fifty  states. 

By  making  non-sportsmen  aware  of 
the  need  for  conservation  and  the  con- 
tributions hunters  and  fishermen  make 
to  conservation,  NHF  Day  participants 
help  to  ensure  a  healthy  future  for  the 
outdoors,  wildlife  and  the  sports  they 
enjoy. 

Hunting  and  fishing  are  two  of 
Americas  oldest  and  best  traditions. 
National  Hunting  and  Fishing  Day 
activities  help  pass  on  these  traditions 
to  young  people  and  adults  who  have 
not  had  the  opportunity  to  experience 
the  outdoors. 
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OUTDOOR 

ETHICS 


50DTREASTBBH  ASSOCIATION  Of  FISH  ft  WILDLIFS  AGENCIES 

Outdoor  Ethics 

What  can  you  as  a  good,  law-abiding 
sportsman  do  about  the  reputation 
created  by  those  less  thoughtful  than 
you? 

You  can  set  a  good  example  for  others, 
especially  younger  hunters.  Show 
respect  for  the  landowner's  property; 
before  hunting  on  private  property, 
always  obtain  permission  from  the 
landowner. 

Once  afield,  observe  the  highest 
standards  of  sportsmanship.  Respect 
the  resource,  the  law  and  the  rights 
of  landowners. 

Always  adhere  to  wildlife  regulations 
and  the  rules  of  gun  safety  and  insist 
that  your  companions  do  the  same. 

Your  good  example  will  make  the 
difference.  Remember,  hunting  like  all 
privileges,  has  its  responsibilities.  This 
reminder  comes  from  the  Southeastern 
Association  of  Fish  and  Wildlife  Agen- 
cies and  this  department. 

Louisiana  Trappers  Association 
and  Sportsman's  Show 

Trappers,  hunters,  and  fishermen  are 
invited  to  attend  the  Louisiana  Trapper's 
and  Sportsman's  Show  Saturday  Oc- 
tober 9  in  Alexandria.  The  all-day 
jamboree,  which  is  open  to  the  public 
free  of  charge,  will  be  held  at  Con- 
vention Hall  on  Murray  Street. 

Scheduled  events  include  trap  setting 
contests,  fur  handling  demonstrations, 
archery  and  muzzle  loading  demonstra- 
tions. Department  of  Wildlife  and  Fish- 
eries representatives  will  attend  as  will 
fur  industry  dealers  and  trap  manu- 
facturers. There  will  be  a  sportsman's 
raffle;  participants  can  bring  hunting, 
fishing,  trapping,  and  outdoor  equip- 
ment for  trade  and  auction. 

More  information  on  the  event  as 
well  as  on  how  to  set  up  displays  can 
be  obtained  through  Bob  Watson, 
president,  Louisiana  Trappers  Associa- 
tion, sponsor  of  the  event.  Address  is 
Rt.  7,  Box  240,  Franklinton,  LA  70438; 
telephone  is  (504)  839-327  I.Alexandria 
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contact  is  David  Brasell,  Rt.  3  Box  67A, 
Robeline,  LA  71469,  (318)  472-9446. 
Louisiana  Trappers  Association  is  an 
organization  of  trappers,  fur  hunters, 
and  fur  buyers  dedicated  to  the  con- 
servation of  the  fur  resource  and  the 
right  to  trap.  The  October  9  event  is 
intended  to  be  of  interest  to  hunters, 
fishermen,  and  all  outdoorsmen,  as  well 
as  trappers  and  fur  hunters. 


Dove  Hunting  and  Baiting 

The  mourning  dove  is  one  of  the 
most  popular  game  birds  in  Louisiana. 
In  fact,  it  is  the  most  hunted  migratory 
game  bird  in  North  America  with  an 
annual  harvest  nationwide  of  fifty 
million  birds  out  of  an  estimated  con- 
tinental population  of  500  million  birds. 

One  of  the  primary  problems  in  dove 
hunting,  particularly  in  the  southeastern 
United  States,. is  baiting  and  the  ap- 
parent misunderstanding  of  what  con- 
stitutes a  baited  area.  "Baiting"  means 
the  placing,  exposing,  depositing,  dis- 
tributing, or  scattering  of  shelled, 
shucked,  or  unshucked  corn,  wheat  or 
other  grain,  salt  or  other  feed  so  as 
to  constitute  for  such  birds  a  lure, 
attraction  or  enticement  to  areas  where 
hunters  are  attempting  to  take  them. 
However,  nothing  prohibits  the  taking 
of  doves  over  fields  managed  for  cer- 
tain agricultural  practices. 

Doves  can  be  hunted  over  agricul- 
tural land  that  has  been  prepared  for 


some  crop  by  planting  and  harvesting 
and  removed  from  the  field  as  a  com- 
mercial crop  or  grown  on  the  field  for 
management  of  mourning  doves  or 
other  wildlife.  For  example,  the  har- 
vest of  grain  crops  such  as  corn,  wheat, 
milo,  sorghum,  and  millet  attracts  doves 
and  is  legal  if  carried  out  as  a  bona 
fide  agricultural  practice. 

However,  it  is  illegal  to  distribute  or 
scatter  grain  or  other  feed  once  it  has 
been  removed  from  the  field  where 
grown.  A  field  of  millet  or  other  grain 
can  be  grown  specifically  for  doves 
and  can  be  hunted  over  if  no  other 
grain  is  scattered  or  placed  on  the 
field.  The  crop  can  be  mowed,  bush- 
hogged  or  knocked  down  and  made 
more  available  to  doves  so  long  as  it 
is  not  harvested  and  then  redistributed 
on  the  field. 

Dove  hunting  regulations  pertaining 
to  baiting  as  well  as  seasons  and  bag 
limits  are  designed  to  protect  mourning 
doves  as  a  renewable  resource  and  to 
provide  hunting  opportunities.  Over  the 
past  years,  dove  baiting  laws  have  been 
liberalized  with  the  idea  that  if  land- 
owners were  allowed  to  attract  doves 
by  planting  crops  under  legal  guide- 
lines it  would  tend  to  disperse  the  birds 
over  a  wider  area  and  make  them  avail- 
able to  a  greater  number  of  people. 

Also,  crops  manipulated  for  wildlife 
management  purposes,  either  mowed, 
bushhogged  or  knocked  down  so  that 
the  seeds  get  to  the  ground  where  they 
become  more  available  to  doves  di- 
rectly benefit  other  species  of  birds 
and  mammals  by  providing  an  abun- 
dance of  food  source  and  habitat. 

The  Department  of  Wildlife  and 
Fisheries  encourages  landowners  and 
sportsmen  to  cooperate  by  supporting 
dove  hunting  regulations  for  the  good 
of  the  resource  and  fair  hunting. 

Remember,  no  more  than  a  daily  bag 
limit  of  12  may  be  in  the  hunter's  pos- 
session on  the  dove  field.  Possession 
limit  is  24.  If  birds  are  placed  in  the 
possession  of  another  hunter  away  from 
the  field,  the  birds  must  be  tagged  with 
the  name  and  address  of  the  hunter  who 
killed  the  birds,  the  hunter's  signature, 
the  total  number  of  birds  involved,  and 
the  date  the  birds  were  killed. 

This  information  plus  additional  de- 
tails on  what  constitutes  baiting  can  be 
obtained  from  a  brochure  entitled 
'Dove  Hunting  the  Right  Way"  pub- 
lished by  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service. 


Report  Game  Law  Violators 
1-800-442-2511  Toll  Free 
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"WE  GET 
LETTERS..." 


Potent  Mosquito  Repellent 

I  recently  read  your  story  on  mosquitoes 

in  the  Conservationist.  It  was  very  infor- 
mative as  all  of  the  articles  in  this  maga- 
zine are. 

In  reading  about  the  different  strengths 
of  the  insect  repellents,  I  noted  that  you 
mentioned  the  various  strengths  of  those 
available.  However,  you  did  not  note  that 
there  is  now  one  repellent  that  is  100% 
DEET  We  ran  across  it  this  summer  and  it 
is  super  for  all  biting  and  swarming  insects. 
It  even  takes  care  of  gnats.  It  is  called 
BEN'S  100  and  it  works  for  up  to  ten  hours. 
I  am  not  sure  if  it  is  readily  available  in 
Louisiana  as  it  was  developed  in  Maine.  In 
any  case,  it  is  the  best  we  have  found  for 
insects  and  really  works. 

If  you  could  print  this  letter  in  the  "Let- 
ters" section  maybe  some  of  your  readers 
could  tell  us  where  it  is  available  in  Louisiana. 

Thanks  for  the  Conservationist  and 
please  continue  the  excellent  work. 

Rosemarie  Pique 
Kenner,  LA 

Although  we  cannot  endorse  a  specific 
product  or  print  the  name  and  address  of  the 
distributor,  we  have  learned  that  this  new 
repellent  will  soon  be  available  w  Louisiana. 

—  Editor 
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Hawk  Migration 

In  September  of  1981, 1  observed  a  group 
or  flight  of  the  red-tailed  hawk  in  Livingston 
Parish.  These  birds  were  perhaps  1,500 
feet  high,  circling  and  traveling  from  north- 
east to  southwest.  It  was  late  afternoon 
when  I  spotted  the  birds  and  they  were 
traveling  rather  rapidly  in  a  continuous 
circling  movement.  I  have  never  heard  of 
nor  seen  this  before.  I  estimated  that  the 
number  of  birds  was  between  75  and  100. 
In  a  matter  of  minutes  (10  or  less)  they 
had  traveled  southwest  out  of  my  range.  Is 
this  out  of  the  ordinary,  or  is  it  a  normal 
move  to  new  territory  for  the  hawk?  The 
weather  was  fair  and  sunny,  a  typical  late 
September  day. 

Robert  R.  Scott,  Sr. 
Albany,  LA 

According  to  Dr.  ].V.  Remsen,  Curator 
of  Birds  at  Louisiana  State  University  at 
Baton  Rouge,  the  birds  you  saw  were 
probably  broad-winged  hawks  rather  than 
red-tailed  hawks  which  migrate  solitarily. 
Large  numbers  of  broad-winged  hawks 
typically  migrate  together  in  what  is  called 
a  "kettle,"  performing  the  rapid  circling 
movements  you  observed.  Such  behavior 
is  unheard  of  in  red-tailed  hawks. 

Some  broad-winged  hawks  breed  in  Lou- 
isiana, though  most  breed  in  the  North- 
eastern United  States.  September  is  their  peak 
time  of  migration  through  Lousiana  on 
their  way  to  South  America  for  the  winter 

Dr.  Remsen  added  some  interesting  addi- 
tional infornmtion:  whereas  most  birds  that 
migrate  to  South  America  from  the  eastern 
United  States  and  Canada  take  the  most 
direct  route  — across  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  — 
broad-winged  hawks  take  a  land  route 
through  Texas,  Mexico  and  Central  Anicrica. 
They  use  the  hot  air  currents  rising  from 
the  ground  to  facilitate  their  flight  and 
allow  them  to  soar,  and  thus  they  expend 
less  energy  than  would  be  necessary  for 
them  to  fly  over  the  Gulf. 

—  Editor 
Careers  in  Forestry  and 
Wildlife  Management 

My  son  and  1  read  with  great  interest  the 
article  entitled  "Following  the  Electronic 
Trail"  which  appeared  in  the  July-August 
issue  of  Louisiana  Conservatio)iist. 

My  son  is  a  student  at  LSU  in  Baton 
Rouge  and  is  extremely  interested  in  for- 
estry and  wildlife  management.  With  this 
in  mind  he  would  like  to  find  out  what 
courses  he  should  study  and  what  arc  the 
job  opportunities  available  in  Louisiana 
along  this  line. 

If  you  do  not  have  this  information  your- 
self, can  you  give  us  the  address  of  someone 
or  an  agency  who  may  be  able  to  provide 
us  with  brochures  and  pertinent  informa- 
tion that  might  be  useful  to  him  in  finding 
his  vocation. 

Geraldine  C.  DeLatte 
Destrehan,  LA 


We  certainly  need  well-trained  men  and 
women  in  forestry,  luildlife,  and  other 
related  conservation  professions.  LSU 
offers  undergraduate  and  graduate  degrees 
in  forestry  and  wildlife  management.  Most 
of  the  other  state  universities  in  Louisiana 
also  offer  coursework  and  some  offer 
undergraduate  and  graduate  degrees  in 
these  fields. 

job  oportunities  in  the  forestry  and  wild- 
life professions  are  available  in  Louisiana 
with  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service, 
Louisiana  Department  of  Wildlife  and  Fish- 
eries, Department  of  Natural  Resources, 
other  state  agencies,  as  well  as  private 
companies,  forest  industries,  and  private 
environmental  consulting  firn]s. 

University  libraries  are  good  sources  of 
information  on  careers  in  natural  resource 
fields.  One  book  to  look  for,  for  example, 
IS  "Careers  in  Consen^ation," second  edition, 
1979,  edited  by  Henry  Clepper  and  pub- 
lished by  John  Wiley  &  Sons.  For  more 
information  we  also  suggest  you  write  to 
one  or  more  of  the  following: 

U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service 
Department  of  the  Interior 
Washington,  D.C.  20240 
Wildlife  Management  Institute 
709  Wire  Building 
1000  Vermont  Avenue,  N.W. 
Washington,  D.C.  20005 
The  Wildlife  Society,  Inc. 
7101  Wisconsin  Avenue,  itoll 
Washington,  D.C.  20014 

—  Editor 


Letters  from  Afar 

I  am  really  interested  to  read  Louisiana 
Co)iservationist  which  is  very  informative 
and  useful. 

Narayana  Swamy.  I. 

Fishery  Biology  Division 

Central  Marine  Fisheries 

Research  Institute 

Kerala,  India 

Crawfish  in  Finland 

I  am  writing  to  ask  if  you  can  put  the 
university  library  on  the  mailing  list  for 
the  Conservationist.  The  library  here  is 
excellent  but  has  virtually  no  representa- 
tion from  warmer  climates. 

It  may  interest  your  readers  to  know  that 
individual  crawfish,  20-30  grams  in  size 
an  ounce  or  less,  are  worth  $1.03  each  to 
the  fisherman  and  cost  $3.43  each  in  a 
moderately  priced  restaurant.  It  has  been  a 
poor  year  and  total  harvest  will  be  around 
3  million  individual  crawfish  weighing 
20,000  pounds. 

Jay  V.  Huncr 

Visiting  Scientist 

University  of  Kuopio 

Finland 

Louisiana  Conservationist 


Lloyd  Poissenot 

Teal  Jambalaya 

Vi  cup  oil 

3  teal,  cut  into  serving  pieces 
2  onions,  chopped 

Vi  cup  celery,  chopped 

5/2  cup  green  onions,  chopped 

y*  cup  parsley 

1/3  cup  pimento 

2  cups  rice 

pinch  saffron  (optional) 

4  cups  water  or  more  if  needed 

salt  and  pepper  to  taste 

Brown  teal  in  oil;  add  chopped  onions 
and  celery  and  cook  until  clear.  Drain 
off  remaining  oil  in  pot.  Add  green 
onions,  parsley,  and  pimento  and  cook 
a  few  minutes.  Add  rice  (with  optional 
saffron),  water  and  seasonings  and 
cook  over  medium  heat  until  all  water 
is  absorbed  and  rice  is  tender. 


Oyster  Zucchini  Casserole 

1  dozen  oysters,  cut  in  pieces 
4  medium  zucchini 

1/2  cup  seasoned  Italian  bread  crumbs 

2  eggs 

Yi  cup  chopped  walnuts 
54  cup  chopped  celery 
1/4  tsp.  salt 
Vi  tsp.  red  pepper 
Parmesan  cheese 

Drain  oysters  and  reserve  liquor.  Boil 
zucchini  in  salted  water  until  slightly 
tender  (not  mushy).  Drain  and  dice. 
Combine  with  chopped  oysters,  bread 
crumbs,  beaten  eggs,  walnuts,  celery, 
salt  and  pepper.  Mix  well  and  pour 
into  two  quart  baking  dish.  Sprinkle 
with  Parmesan  cheese.  Bake  in  375° 
oven  for  20  minutes. 


Pies 
Potpourri 


By  Marian 
"Pie"  Pendley 


Oysters  in  a  Blanket 

12  large  oysters 

1  pimento 

f  slices  bacon,  cut  in  half 
salt  and  pepper 

Season  oysters.  Slice  pimento  into 
12  strips,  placing  one  strip  on  each 
oyster.  Wrap  each  oyster  in  a  slice  of 
bacon;  skewer.  Broil  about  8  minutes 
or  until  bacon  is  crisp. 

Alligator  Etouffee 

2  onions,  chopped 

2  cloves  garlic,  minced 
4  stalks  celery,  chopped 
1  can  tomatoes 

1  lb.  alligator  meat,  cut  in  thin  strips 

2  sticks  butter 

Vi  cup  green  onions,  chopped 
'/i  cup  parsley,  minced 

salt,  cayenne  and  black  pepper 

Saute  onions,  garlic  and  celery  in 
butter  until  soft.  Add  tomatoes  and 
simmer  for  twenty  minutes  in  covered 
iron  pot.  Add  alligator  nieat  and  let 
cook  over  low  fire  until  tender  (approx- 
imately 1  hour).  If  gravy  is  too  thick, 
add  a  little  hot  water.  Serve  over  rice. 
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It  was  gratifying  to  me  to  announce 
in  a  press  conference  at  the  Capitol 
October  12  the  donation  of  some  12,809 
acres  of  prime  wetlands  in  southeast 
Louisiana  by  the  Joyce  Foundation  of 
Chicago  to  the  Louisiana  Department 
of  Wildlife  and  Fisheries. 

In  donating  this  vast  tract  of  wild- 
life habitat  to  the  State,  the  Joyce  Foun- 
dation also  leased  an  additional  850 
acres  of  land  adjoining  this  tract  and 
providing  easy  access  to  it  from  Inter- 
state Hwy.  55  to  the  wildlife  depart- 
ment to  be  included  in  the  wildlife  man- 
agement area.  The  new  area  totals 
13,659  acres. 

The  gift  by  the  Joyce  Foundation  of 
this  important  acreage  in  Tangipahoa 
Parish  marked  the  third  donation  of 
land  for  wildlife  purposes  under  this 
Administration,  and  those  three  dona- 
tions represent  the  largest  of  their  kind 
since  the  1920's. 

The  two  prior  donations  were  the 
4,158-acre  addition  to  the  Sicily  Island 
Hills  Wildlife  Management  Area  made 
in  early  1981  by  International  Paper 
Company,  and  the  46,000-acre  tract 
in  the  Atchafalaya  Basin  donated  last 
year  by  Dow  Chemical  Company. 

The  new  wildlife  management  area, 
which  was  opened  immediately  to  the 
public  for  hunting,  fishing,  and  other 
forms  of  outdoor  recreation,  is  located 
in  the  southern  portion  of  Tangipahoa 
Parish,  two  miles  south  of  Pontchatoula. 
It  is  near  the  existing  Manchac  Wild- 
life Management  Area,  and  is  easily 
accessible  to  hunters  from  Baton  Rouge, 
New  Orleans,  Covington,  Hammond, 
Slidell,  and  numerous  communities  in 
southeast  Louisiana. 

The  new  wildlife  area  open  to  the 
public  is  basically  a  wetland  tract,  con- 
sisting of  cypress-tupelo  timber  with 
typical  wetland  understory  growth  pro- 
viding ideal  wildlife  habitat. 

Major  game  species  found  on  the 
area  are  deer,  swamp  rabbit,  and  water- 
fowl. The  primary  importance  to  hunt- 
ers will  be  the  excellent  duck  hunting 
afforded  by  the  wetlands. 

Other  wildlife  found  on  the  newly- 
acquired  area  includes  raccoon,  nutria, 
muskrat,  otter,  mink,  and  opossum. 
There  is  an  important  alligator  popula- 


tion in  the  new  wildlife  management 
area. 

Recreational  fisheries  in  the  area  are 
provided  by  sloughs,  small  lakes,  and 
bayous. 

As  we  took  turns  signing  the  many 
papers  connected  with  the  donation 
and  official  transfer  of  the  land  to  the 
Department  of  Wildlife  and  Fisheries, 
my  thoughts  centered  on  the  impor- 
tance of  my  Administration's  ongoing 
land  acquisition  program  to  provide 
present  and  future  generations  with 
quality  outdoor  recreation. 

And,  while  donations  such  as  those 
made  by  International  Paper  Company, 
Dow  Chemical  Company,  and  the  Joyce 
Foundation  are  important  and  most 
welcome  to  the  overall  wildlife  land 
acquisition  program,  the  backbone  of 
the  program  is  outright  purchase  of 
suitable  lands  as  funds  are  available. 

This  can  be  seen  in  the  purchase  in 
January  of  1981  of  some  20,532  acres 
of  wildlife  habitat  in  Caldwell  and  Cat- 
ahoula parishes  for  $10,030,000.  It 
represented  a  major  permanent  acqui- 
sition of  land  for  outdoor  recreational 
purposes  under  the  Treen  Administra- 
tion and  was  indicative  of  my  vital 
interest  in  acquiring  wildlife  lands  while 
they  are  still  available. 

One  of  the  tracts  purchased  at  that 
time  involved  18,511  acres  of  land  in 
east  central  Caldwell  Parish  known  as 
the  Bodcaw  tract.  It  adjoined  the  wild- 
life department-owned  Boeuf  Wildlife 
Management  Area  and  was  made  a 
part  of  it,  expanding  it  to  38,442  acres. 

The  second  purchase  at  that  time 
involved  2,020  acres  in  Catahoula  Par- 
ish, which  along  with  the  donation  from 
International  Paper  Company  made  up 
the  6,179-acre  Sicily  Island  Hills  Wild- 
life Management  Area. 

The  Department  of  Wildlife  and  Fish- 
eries has  over  a  million  acres  under 
careful  management  in  its  wildlife  area 
system.  These  tracts  of  wildlife  habitat 
are  strategically  located  in  many  parts 
of  the  state.  They  offer  excellent  out- 
door recreation  and  provide  public  areas 
for  hunting,  fishing,  camping,  hiking, 
bird-watching,  and  many  other  forms 
of  outdoor  recreation. 

The  best  thing  about  the  wildlife  man- 
agement area  system,  to  my  way  of 
thinking  is  that  approximately  343,000 
acres  of  that  million  acres  are  owned 
outright  by  the  State  and  dedicated  for 


David  C.  Treen,  Goi^ernor 

all  time  to  sound  wildlife  management 
and  wholesome  outdoor  recreation. 

Most  of  those  343,000  acres  have 
been  purchased  by  the  State,  but  hap- 
pily some  62,967  acres  have  been  donat- 
ed to  the  wildlife  department  under 
the  Treen  Administration. 

That's  a  big  plus  for  the  hundreds 
and  thousands  of  people  in  Louisiana 
who  wouldn't  have  places  to  hunt  or 
fish,  or  enjoy  the  outdoors,  if  it  were 
not  for  these  wildlife  management  areas. 

It  is  appropriate  for  me  to  express 
my  appreciation  along  with  that  of  the 
Department  of  Wildlife  and  Fisheries 
and  the  people  of  Louisiana  for  the 
generosity  of  the  Joyce  Foundation's 
donation. 

Also,  I  wish  to  express  appreciation 
to  the  Nature  Conservancy  for  its 
important  role  in  the  negotiations 
that  led  up  to  this  significant  addi- 
tion to  Louisiana's  wildlife  manage- 
ment area  system. 

I  am  confident  that  in  years  to  come, 
as  present  and  future  generations  enjoy 
these  areas,  this  land  acquisition  pro- 
gram will  be  looked  upon  as  one  of  the 
most  valuable  ones  in  the  public  interest. 

Hopefully,  in  the  near  future  1  will 
be  able  to  announce  negotiations  for 
additional  tracts  of  land  to  be  pur- 
chased and  added  to  this  statewide  sys- 
tem of  wildlife  management  areas  open 
and  dedicated  for  all  time  to  public 


Governor  David  C.  Treen 
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By  McFadden  Duffy 


i)now  geese  have  been  arriving  in 
Louisiana  since  October.  By  the  latter 
part  of  November,  all  that  continue  to 
use  this  ancestral  wintering  area  will 
have  arrived.  They  came  as  they  have 
>,come  for  centuries,  from  beyond  the 
north  wind. 

With  only  the  autumnal  stopover 
at  James  and  Hannah  Bays,  a  thousand 
miles  from  the  raw,  barren  sweeps  of 
Baffin  and  Southampton  Islands  where 
they  were  hatched,  snow  geese  migrated 
virtually  non-stop  to  the  brown  and 
green  marshlands  of  coastal  Louisiana. 

From  that  traditional  loafing  area 
in  Canada  where  they  annually  pile 
on  fat  to  condition  them  for  the 
final  2,000  miles  of  their  southward 
migration,  these  geese  sweep  down 
across  the  heartland  of  America  to  the 
lacelike  estuaries  bordering  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico. 

Across  the  length  of  the  United 
States,  from  those  Canadian  bays  to 
the  gulf,  they  come  each  year,  flying 


in  the  crisp  blue  darkness  of  fall  nights 
high  above  sleeping  cities  and  above 
fertile  farms  from  which  most  of  the 
crops  have  been  harvested. 

For  weeks  now,  the  rhythmic 
cadence  of  stroking  wings  has  made 
haunting  music  for  waterfowlers 
below,  causing  them  to  stir  restlessly 
in  their  sleep  at  the  sound  of  wild 
geese  in  flight. 

Spurred  by  chilling  north  winds  from 
which  their  Latin  name  is  derived, 
their  clear  silver  voicings  trailed  over 
a  score  of  states  as  they  were  irresistibly 
drawn  by  the  rich,  dank  marshes 
sprawled  along  the  Louisiana  coast. 

And  while  it  is  true  that  many  snow 
geese  have  been  shortstopped  in 
northern  refuges  and  the  migratory 
pattern  disrupted  for  thousands  of 
snow  geese,  many  other  thousands 
complete  the  annual  migration  to 
Louisiana  which  is  as  old  as  the 
continent  itself. 

For  many  years  they  were  mystery 
geese,  even  to  the  Eskimos.  The  species 
name  suggests  mystery,  Chen 
hyperborea.  Chen  means  "goose" 
and  hyperborea  in  Latin  means 
"from  beyond  the  north  wind". 


That  was  the  only  description 
Eskimos  could  give  to  these  geese  that 
came  from  a  nesting  area  that  wasn't 
discovered  until  1929. 

In  Louisiana  they  are  hunted  from 
the  mud  flats  of  the  Mississippi  River's 
mouths  to  the  reaches  of  southwest 
Louisiana.  Perhaps  not  as  highly  prized 
as  white-fronted  geese(specklebellies) 
which  are  concentrated  only  in 
southwest  Louisiana,  they  are  fine 
geese  to  hunt.  For  some  of  us  they  are 
considered  Christmas  geese. 

Last  November,  toward  the  end  of 
the  first  split  on  ducks,  geese  and  coots 
in  the  west  zone,  Lloyd  Poissenot  and 
I  were  in  southwest  Louisiana.  It  was 
in  connection  with  the  annual  Fur  and 
Wildlife  Festival  in  Cameron.  During 
the  pre-festival  meeting  we  struck 
up  a  conversation  with  a  landowner 
who  has  large  holdings  in  the  Johnsons 
Bayou  area  below  Sabine  National 
Wildlife  Refuge.  ''■ 

He  told  us  that  duck  hunting  had 
been  only  fair  during  the  first  split 
as  far  as  he  was  concerned,  but  that  he 
had  plenty  of  snow  geese  using  his  area. 

"There's  one  very  large  pond  that's 
actually  set  up  for  duck  hunting,"  he 


told  us,  "but  there  are  plenty  of  snow 
geese  in  that  area.  They  fly  over  the 
big  pond  every  day.  If  you  wanted 
some  good  snow  goose  hunting  and 
put  some  goose  decoys  in  the  duck 
spread,  I  bet  you'd  do  well  on  geese." 

Lloyd  Poissenot  was  anxious  to  stay 
over  and  make  the  hunt.  The  invitation 
to  hunt  the  property  included  the  last 
Saturday  and  Sunday  of  the  first 
split.  We  readily  accepted,  for  at  least 
one  day. 

"I've  always  wanted  to  make  a  good 
snow  goose  hunt,"  he  said,  "and  there 
would  be  something  special  about  being 
able  to  have  some  snow  geese  for 
Christmas  dinner.  It  would  be  different 
from  the  usual  turkey  and  trimmings." 

We  made  arrangements  to  make  a 
hunt  Saturday  morning,  hopeful  that 
we'd  be  successful  and  be  able  to 
return  home  on  Sunday. 

Johnsons  Bayou  is  about  14  miles 
west  of  Holly  Beach  and  about  as  far 
as  you  can  go  west  on  La.  Hwy.  82. 
If  you  told  someone  you  were  hunting 
about  as  far  south  and  west  in 
Louisiana  as  one  can  go,  you'd  have  a 
mental  picture  of  where  we  hunted 
the  following  morning. 

Our  host  had  obtained  a  dozen  or 
more  goose  decoys  after  the  meeting 
in  Cameron,  so  when  we  transferred 
to  his  pickup  truck  on  the  outskirts  of 
Holly  Beach  well  before  dawn  the 
following  morning,  we  were  ready  for 
a  go  at  Christmas  geese. 

The  highway  skirts  the  coast  and  in 
the  predawn  darkness  there  was  the 
heavy  tang  of  salt  air  from  the  gulf, 
borne  on  a  southeasterly  breeze  that 
was  certain  to  erase  the  chill  of  that 
fall  morning  after  the  sun  rose. 

In  about  15  minutes  we  were 
bouncing  down  a  shell  road  that  led 
into  the  marshland  bordering  Hwy.  82. 
The  road  came  to  a  dead  end  about 
three  hundred  yards  from  the  highway. 
There  was  a  narrow  canal  where  the 
shell  road  ended.  Norman  Sonnier  had 
a  boat  waiting  there.  It  was  a  broad 
bateau  mounted  with  a  small  outboard 
motor. 

We  lost  little  time  in  transferring 
guns,  gear  and  goose  decoys  to  the 
bateau  for  what  Sonnier  told  us  would 
be  only  a  short  run  through  several 
small  connecting  ponds  to  the  big 
lagoon  where  we  planned  to  hunt. 

He  guided  the  boat  along  the  twisting 
canal  with  a  casualness  that  comes 
from  familiarity.  In  a  matter  of  minutes 
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we  were  easing  out  of  the  canal  into 
the  first  of  the  small  shallow  ponds. 

It  was  typical  salt  marsh  country, 
with  a  sea  of  waist-high  grass 
bordering  the  ponds,  studded  here  and 
there  with  stands  of  roseau  cane.  The 
silence  of  that  early  morning  was 
broken  only  by  the  smooth  purring  of 
the  throttled  down  outboard  and  the 
skittering,  rippling  sound  of  ducks, 
coots  or  other  shorebirds  moving  for 
cover  or  taking  off  as  we  approached. 

Sonnier  eased  the  boat  into  a  grassy 
little  island  that  contained  a  sunken 
box  blind. 

"Get  your  guns  and  gear  into  the 
blind  and  I'll  put  these  goose  decoys 
out  with  the  duck  decoys,"  he  said. 
"I  want  to  bunch  the  goose  decoys 
at  one  end  of  the  spread,  to  make  it 
look  like  a  small  flock  has  dropped 
into  an  area  where  some  ducks  have 
found  food  plentiful.  Take  my  gun 
and  shell  bucket,  too." 

We  climbed  out  of  the  boat  and 
Poissenot  passed  the  guns  and  gear  to 
me.  I  stacked  things  near  the  blind, 
careful  not  to  put  our  gear  too  close 
to  the  carefully  tended  grass  around 
the  edge  of  the  blind.  It  was  obvious 
in  the  mist-dark  first  light  of  morning 
that  Sonnier  had  been  extremely  careful 
in  entering  and  leaving  the  blind  to 
protect  the  concealing  stands  of  grass. 

While  he  placed  the  goose  decoys, 
Poissenot  and  I  carefully  stored  the 


guns  and  gear  in  the  blind.  It  was  a 
three-man  box  blind  with  a  long  bench 
that  ran  the  length  of  it  on  one  side, 
with  ample  space  below  the  bench  to 
store  the  shell  buckets. 

Sonnier  waded  back  to  the  blind  in 
a  few  minute.  The  water  was  little  over 
a  foot  deep  and  it  was  a  hard-bottom 
marsh  lagoon.  I  knew  he'd  stashed  the 
boat  well  away  from  the  blind, 
probably  covering  it  with  some  roseau 
cane  or  grass  he  had  for  that  purpose. 

The  blind  was  comfortable  for  three 
people  and  we  loaded  our  guns  and 
stood  them  within  easy  reach  while  we 
waited  for  the  final  darkness  to  melt 
into  first  light. 

"You're  going  to  see  the  darnedest 
spread  of  decoys  you've  ever  seen  in 
your  life  when  it  gets  daylight," 
Sonnier  said.  "And  you're  going  to  see 
some  snow  geese.  You'll  probably 
shoot  some." 

Dawn  came  quickly  as  it  does  in 
those  states  bordering  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico.  In  that  first  gray  dissolve 
between  darkness  and  light,  it  was 
easy  to  see  the  huge  raft  of  duck 
decoys.  There  were  pintail,  mallard 
and  teal  decoys,  sprinkled  well  with 
poule  d'eau.  They  bobbed  lifelike  on 
the  surface  of  the  broad  coastal  lagoon, 
rocked  by  the  gentle  southeasterly 
wind  wafting  the  odor  of  salt  water  to 
blend  with  the  dozen  musky  odors  of 
the  marsh,  its  muck  and  grasses. 
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were  not  in  big  flocks,  flying  in  skeins  and  gaggles  the 
way  geese  do  when  they  aren't  really  moving  anywhere, 
just  trading  around. 

I  looked  over  at  the  goose  decoys  and  admired  Sonnier's 
skill  in  placing  them  in  the  dark.  Loosely  bunched,  they 
gave  the  appearance  of  a  wedge  of  geese  slowly  feeding 
their  way  into  the  spread  of  duck  decoys.  I  suddenly 
felt  extremely  confident.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  it  was 
a  diversified  mixture  of  duck  and  goose  decoys,  the 
total  effect  seemed  natural. 

Sonnier  began  calling  and  he  was  using  a  goose  caller. 
The  high  pitched  yelping  of  snow  geese  sounded  over 
the  lagoon.  It  was  demanding,  repeated  with  a  regularity 
that  pleaded  for  attention.  As  we  peered  through  the 
screening  grass  I  saw  a  small  flock  of  snow  geese  heading 
our  way.  There  were  about  eight  or  nine  in  the  flock, 
all  snows. 

As  he  continued  to  call,  the  geese  turned  due  south  and 
headed  for  the  lagoon  and  our  blind.  They  veered  a 
little  to  the  right  and  1  thought  for  a  moment  they  were 
going  to  turn  and  leave  our  area.  Then  they  swung  back 
in  a  straight  line  for  the  goose  decoys,  dropping  a  little 
lower  as  they  approached. 

"Get  ready,"  he  said.  "You're  going  to  get  some  of  those 
Christmas  geese  you  were  talking  about." 

1  am  sure  we  all  shared  that  pulse-quickening  sensation 
that  comes  when  waterfowl 


As  we  peered  through  the  lacy  grass  that  screened  the 
blind  the  sky  turned  pink  in  the  east,  making  the  white 
cumulus  clouds  cottony  against  the  sky. 

"We've  got  a  couple  of  teal  coming  from  the  west," 
Sonnier  said  softly.  "You  guys  take  them." 

"You're  the  guy  who  has  had  a  poor  duck  season,"  I 
whispered.  "They're  your  birds." 

Poissenot  and  I  sank  down  deeper  into  the  blind  and 
Sonnier  edged  upward.  He  fired  three  shots  and  the 
teal  seemed  to  explode  in  the  air,  then  slammed  down 
among  the  decoys. 

"Those  are  gumbo  ducks,"  he  muttered,  shaking  his 
head.  "Teal  with  goose  loads." 

We  all  laughed.  "He  told  you  they  were  your  ducks," 
Poissenot  commented. 

Sonnier  chmbed  out  of  the  blind  and  waded  to  fetch 
the  ducks  before  they  drifted  away.  It  was  a  sprawling 
pond  and  finding  them  later  would  have  been  a  problem. 

When  he  returned  and  was  back  in  the  blind,  we  began 
watching  for  geese. 

We  saw  a  few  more  ducks  in  the  distance.  They  looked 
like  teal  skimming  across  the  marsh,  following  the  edges 
of  the  interlocking  ponds.  We  also  saw  some  pintails. 
They  were  flying  high  and  it  was  obvious  in  spite  of  his 
persistent  calling  that  they  were  not  interested  in  our 
spread  of  decoys. 

Then  we  started  seeing  geese.  They  seemed  to  be 
coming  from  the  direction  of  Sabine  Refuge,  flying  south 
toward  the  gulf  and  then  swinging  toward  the  east.  They 


approach  decoys  and  blind. 
The  sound  coming  from  the  blind 
changed  now.  It  was  no  longer  that 
raucous,  demanding  yelping  of  geese 
calling  geese.  Instead,  it  was  the 
rhythmic  gargling  of  feeding  geese,  so 
content  in  what  they  were  feasting  on 
that  they  weren't  bothering  to  broadcast 
their  find  to  their  kind  any  longer 

The  snows  dropped  even  lower  and 
began  cupping  their  wings  to  settle 
down  near  the  decoys.  The  early  sun 
glinted  on  the  hospital  whiteness  of 
their  feathers.  The  black  wing  tips 
seemed  dark  as  charcoal  compared  to 
the  whiteness  of  the  rest  of  their  wings 
and  bodies.  I  could  almost  make  out 
the  eagleshape  of  their  heads  when 
Sonnier  signaled  we  should  fire. 

We  rose  in  the  blind  and  three 
shotguns  began  to  boom.  Three  snows 
dropped  immediately  and  a  fourth 
goose  broke  its  cadence  and  set  its 
wings  to  glide  downward  for  cover 
away  from  the  blind.  1  guess  we  all 
concentrated  on  that  crippled  goose 
with  our  last  shots.  It  crumpled  from 
possibly  two  loads  of  shot  and  dropped 
heavily  into  the  lagoon,  sending 
widening  ripples. 

Leaving  Poissenot  shooting  pictures 
of  the  departing  geese  and  our  chore 
of  retrieving  the  downed  geese,  Sonnier 
and  I  left  the  blind  to  recover  the  geese. 

"I  knew  we'd  get  some  snows,"  he 
told  me  as  we  waded  from  the  grassy 
island  that  contained  the  blind.  "Let's 
collect  the  birds  and  try  for  more." 

It  took  only  five  minutes  to  wade 
out  to  the  birds  and  retrieve  them. 
Snow  geese,  in  spite  of  their  size  in 
flight  and  the  visual  effect  of  their  full 
plumage,  aren't  heavy  geese.  They're 
not  nearly  as  fully  fleshed  as 
specklebellies  or  Canada  geese.  But 
they  are  beautiful  geese  and  there  is 
something  special  about  them. 

Carrying  two  of  the  snows  back  to 
the  blind,  I  was  reminded  of  something 
an  old  waterfowler  had  told  me  years 
ago  down  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi 
River  where  we  hunted  snows  on  the 
gumbo  mud  flats. 

"Snow  geese  are  a  lot  like  skinny 
northern  girls  in  big  southern  hoop 
skirts,"  he'd  told  me. 

I  didn't  elaborate  much  mentally  on 
this  recollection  as  I  carried  the 


geese  back  to  the  blind  and  stacked 
them  beside  the  two  Sonnier  had 
fetched.  The  thought  did  occur  to  me 
that  we'd  have  to  collect  a  few  more  if 
Poissenot  and  I  were  going  to  feed  a 
lot  of  people  at  Christmas. 

We  settled  down  in  the  blind  and 
shared  coffee  from  a  thermos  and 
watched  the  sky  for  geese  Sonnier 
might  be  able  to  bring  to  the  decoys. 

Poissenot  told  me  that  he  was  going 
to  call  Pie  Pendley  and  get  recipes  for 
the  geese  when  we  got  back  to 
New  Orleans. 

"If  anyone  can  tell  you  how  to  put 
on  that  Christmas  spread  you've  got  in 
mind,  she  can,"  I  told  him.  "If  Sonnier 
can  get  a  few  more  geese  to  pay  us  a 
visit,  we're  going  to  be  in  business." 

It  wasn't  too  long  before  a  relatively 
big  flock  headed  our  way.  I  say  big  flock 
in  the  sense  there  were  at  least  a  couple 
of  dozen.  Unlike  the  small  bunches 
we'd  seen  earlier  in  the  morning,  they 
were  flying  in  formation,  the  way  geese 
do  when  they  are  going  places. 

Sonnier  went  to  work  with  his  caller 
and  it  became  clear  that  he  had  started 
a  disciplinary  tug-o-war  between  some 
adult  and  juvenile  snow  geese. 

About  nine  of  the  geese  responded 
to  his  calling  and  turned  from  the 
flock,  yelping  with  excitement  and 
dropping  lower  in  response  to  the 
persistent  pleading. 

There  was  raucous  scolding  from  the 
adult  geese  and  I  guess  the  gander 
leading  the  squadron  was  doing  some 
cussing  up  there  in  the  big  open  sky. 
They  half-circled  and  the  younger 
geese  continued  coming  our  way.  As 
they  dropped  lower,  the  rest  of  the 
flock  began  climbing,  yet  continuing 
to  circle  and  voice  protest  to  the 
younger  geese. 

Again  the  sound  from  the  blind 
changed,  from  the  salutatory,  enticing 
pleading  to  the  sound  of  contented 
gargling.  The  nine  geese  that  seemed 
determined  to  visit  the  feeding  decoys 
continued  to  drop  even  lower  As  they 
cupped  their  wings,  Sonnier  rose  in 
the  blind. 

Poissenot  and  I  stood  with  him  and 
the  shotguns  began  pounding  again, 
There  were  four  clean  kills  out  of  nine 
shots,  not  a  good  score  for  geese  with 
cupped  wings  settling  down  near 


decoys,  but  supportive  of  a  long- 
standing conviction  that  when  three 
hunters  are  shooting  birds,  they  often 
open  fire  on  the  same  bird.  There  are 
exceptions  like  quail  when  hunters 
agree  only  to  take  birds  heading  right 
or  left.  That's  controlled  shooting.  In 
waterfowling,  there's  a  fixed  tendency 
to  take  the  nearest  bird  first,  and  it 
should  be  just  the  opposite. 

With  eight  snow  geese  bagged  and 
the  morning  still  young,  there  was 
assurance  that  we  would  have  the  sort 
of  Christmas  dinner  we  wanted.  Our 
host  had  made  it  clear  that  the  geese 
were  ours.  He  prefers  specklebellies 
and  had  some  in  his  freezer. 

We  finished  the  coffee  and  it  wasn't 
long  before  Sonnier  was  able  to  call 
in  three  snow  geese  that  deserted  the 
comparative  safety  of  numbers  in 
response  to  his  calling.  We  should 
have  had  all  three  but  one  managed 
to  get  away. 

With  five  geese  each  to  bring  home, 
we  settled  back  to  talk  and  admire  the 
sometimes  distant  smokey  formations 
of  geese  trading  back  and  forth  in 
that  marsh  prairie  portion  of  southwest 
Louisiana. 

Sonnier  told  us  that  before  the 
short-stopping  began  up  in  the 
midwestern  refuges,  Johnsons  Bayou 
had  been  a  legendary  place  for 
snow  geese. 

"It's  still  good,"  he  said,  "and  much 
better  than  many  people  would  believe. 
But  it  is  not  the  same  as  it  was  before 
they  started  manipulating  the 
migratory  patterns  of  waterfowl, 
particularly  geese." 

"I  guess  they  did  it  to  spread  shooting 
around,"  I  commented.  "Some  folks 
will  say  that's  good.  Others  object." 

"Take  Canada  geese,"  Sonnier  said. 
"Do  you  ever  think  there'll  be  a 
Canada  goose  season  again  in 
Louisiana,  with  lots  of  Canadas 
migrating  here  like  they  used  to?" 

I  purposely  didn't  answer  his  question. 
Instead,  I  told  him  how  happy  Poissenot 
and  I  would  be  to  try  snow  geese  for 
Christmas  instead  of  turkey. 

It's  about  a  month  early,  we  told  him 
as  we  prepared  to  leave  the  blind,  but 
we  hope  you  have  a  fine  Christmas, 
and  we  are  mighty  thankful  for  the 
Christmas  geese. 
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by  McFadden  Duffy 
Photography  by  Lloyd  Poissenot 

1  here's  a  bouncy  little  upland 
game  bird  with  an  elongated  bill  that 
is  attracting  more  attention  each 
year  from  Louisiana  hunters.  Its  russet- 
hued  feathers  provide  excellent 
camouflage  for  daytime  loafing,  yet  an 
insatiable  fondness  for  earthworms 
makes  it  partial  to  nightlife.  During 
the  hunting  season,  woodcock  are  so 
plentiful  in  Louisiana  the  state  is  a 
virtual  wonderland. 

Louisiana  has  been  the  primary 
wintering  area  for  these  prized  North 
American  game  birds  for  centuries.  A 
large  percentage  of  the  continental 
population  of  woodcock  are  in  the 
state  during  the  hunting  season, 
but  until  a  generation  ago  they 
were  seldom  hunted  by  many  state 
sportsmen. 

Probably  the  best  explanation  for 
that  can  be  gleaned  from  high  regard 
southern  hunters  have  for  bobwhite 
quail.  Back  in  the  days  of  sharecrop 
farming,  overgrown  fencerows,  and 
sprawling  unkempt  plantations,  quail 
were  plentiful.  There  was  abundant 
cover  and  food.  The  cheery  little 
whistlers  thrived  and  when  people 
talked  about  bird  hunting,  they  just 
naturally  were  talking  about  quail. 

With  the  exception  of  efforts  by  a 
relatively  few  dedicated  hunters, 
most  woodcock  taken  in  the  state  were 
bagged  coincidentally  by  quail  hunters. 
They  were  considered  a  welcome 
addition  to  the  overall  bag,  but  they 
weren't  actually  hunted.  They  were 
shot  when  bird  dogs  happened  across 
them  and  pointed  their  presence. 

But  that  chapter  in  the  deep  South 
past  was  rewritten  by  changing  times 
and  new  land  uses.  The  humble 
dwellings  of  the  sharecroppers  have 
all  but  disappeared.  The  brier  and 
honeysuckle-hidden  fencerows  were 
done  in  by  cleanfarming  practices  and 
herbicides.  Quail  populations  began 
to  tumble.  The  venerated  gentleman's 
bird  of  the  deep  South  was  in  deep 
trouble  in  many  areas. 
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Even  though  more  attention  is  being 
paid  woodcock  today,  as  game  birds  go 
they  are  lightly  gunned.  It  shouldn't  be 
so,  because  these  birds  offer  rocketing 
royalty  when  flushed  and  provide 
excellent  wing  shooting. 

When  flushed,  these  birds  rise 
quickly.  When  the  peak  of  the  rise  is 
reached,  they  bore  away  in  sometimes 
twisting,  weaving  downward  flight, 
seldom  flying  far  after  the  first  rise. 
They  can  be  located  a  second  time  in 
many  cases,  but  when  flushed  a  second 
time,  woodcock  will  fly  considerable 
distance. 

Woodcock  are  nocturnal  feeders  and 
often  are  observed  flying  from  cover 
to  their  feeding  areas  at  twilight.  The 
diet  is  basically  earthworms  which 
they  locate  by  probing  with  those 
long,  sensitive  bills. 

Knowing  they  are  feeding  at  night 
makes  it  easy  to  understand  why 
they  are  loafing  during  daylight 
hours  and  holed  up  in  dense  cover. 

The  very  nature  of  the  cover 
preferred  by  woodcock  during  daylight 
hours  makes  hunting  them  something 
of  a  challenge  to  shotgunners.  It's 
difficult  to  get  a  clear  shot  and 
hunters  have  to  snap-shoot  as  best  they 
:an  in  the  thick  understory  growth 
frequented  by  these  birds. 

The  secret  in  wingshooting  this 
upland  game  bird  is  to  get  on  the  bird 
ijuickly  with  a  gun  that  throws  a  wide 
pattern.  You  can  connect  before  the 
Dird  is  screened  from  sight  by 
tranches,  vines,  or  thick  foliage.  You 
von't  tear  up  the  bird  at  close  range. 
Choice  of  guns  and  loads  is  governed 
3y  the  characteristic  flight  pattern  of 
he  birds  and  the  cover  they  frequent. 
)hortbarreled  guns  bored  cylinder, 
mproved  cylinder,  or  skeet,  will  do 
\icely.  Some  hunters  prefer  No.  8  shot 
jecause  they  believe  it  will  cut  through 
oliage  better.  I  prefer  No.  9  shot  in 
lighbase  shells.  The  extra  power  will 
)ush  the  fine  shot  through  the  foliage, 
feel,  and  it  only  takes  a  single 
)ellet  to  put  a  woodcock  down. 


The  importance  of  a  ready  source 
of  food  can't  be  stressed  too  much 
when  one  talks  about  ideal  woodcock 
habitat.  This  bird's  physical  makeup, 
from  the  tip  of  its  delicate  pink  feet 
to  its  tapered  super  sensitive  bill,  is 
designed  for  a  steady  daily  diet  of 
earthworms.  If  the  birds  couldn't  get  to 
a  good  source  of  worms  they'd  be  in 
serious  trouble. 

That  was  proved  during  the  hard 
freeze  of  1941 .  The  bitter  weather  that 
year  in  the  deep  South  wiped  out 
woodcock  on  their  wintering  grounds 
by  the  tens  of  thousands.  It  also  took 
a  terrible  toll  of  snipe. 

The  shooting  of  both  woodcock  and 
snipe  was  closed  after  the  killing 
freeze  in  Louisiana,  but  woodcock 
snapped  back  relatively  quickly. 
Within  a  few  years  they  were  returned 
to  the  list  of  eligible  game  birds. 
Snipe  took  much  longer  to  recover 
and  the  season  remained  closed  for 
12  years. 

The  reason  both  species  were  hit  so 
hard  is  that  they  are  kissing  cousins. 
Woodcock  were  shorebirds  a  long  time 


ago,  but  deserted  the  shores  for  the 
uplands.  Even  so,  their  dietary 
requirements  remained  the  same.  The 
killing  freeze  brought  both  species 
trouble  in  1941. 

Woodcock  sit  tighter  than  quail, 
although  they  can  be  walked  up  by 
hunters  on  occasion.  This  is  particularly 
true  if  the  cover  is  right  and  the  area 
appealing  to  the  birds.  Unlike  quail, 
woodcock  are  solitary  birds,  even 
though  several  may  select  a  suitable 
area  for  resting  during  the  day. 

Most  of  the  pointing  breeds  can 
be  trained  on  woodcock  and  most  of 
the  spaniels  will  make  good  woodcock 
dogs.  The  chocolate  colored  American 
water  spaniel  makes  an  excellent 
woodcock  dog,  although  the  American 
spaniel  only  flash  points.  It  does  hunt 
close  to  the  gun  and  work  the  area 
thoroughly,  a  real  plus  in  hunting 
these  birds. 

Brittany  spaniels  are  becoming 
increasingly  popular  with  woodcock 
hunters.  Most  of  them  will  retrieve  the 
birds  readily.  They  also  hunt  relatively 
close  to  the  gun. 

Woodcock  hunting  is  different  from 
quail  hunting  in  that  there's  no  need 
for  wide-ranging  dogs  covering  a  great 
amount  of  ground.  If  the  hunter  learns 
to  locate  suitable  woodcock  habitat, 
and  this  comes  from  experience, 
hunting  the  long-billed  upland  birds 
can  be  downright  leisurely. 

With  dogs  hunting  close  to  the  gun, 
those  productive  branches  and  swampy 
bottoms  can  be  worked  methodically 
at  a  comfortable  pace. 

There's  something  about  this  highly 
prized  upland  game  bird  that  adds  up 
to  real  pleasure  afield.  Its  rocketing 
rise  is  enough  to  provide  the  best 
in  wingshooting. 

When  it  comes  to  table  fare, 
woodcock  are  a  delicacy  that  few 
other  game  birds  provide.  They 
represent  gourmet  dining  and  this  is 
good  because  a  woodcock  meal  brings 
to  memory  a  day  with  a  prince  of 
game  birds. 
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Anothsr  Buck 


by  Judy  Hughes 


It's  finally  daybreak  .  .  .  and  I'm  freezing  after 
sitting  more  than  an  hour  in  the  late  November 
darkness.  What  is  worse,  I'm  having  trouble 
resisting  the  urge  to  shift  my  position,  stretch 
my  legs,  and  scratch  my  neck,  ankle  and  elbow. 

My  hunting  partner,  John,  in  his  tree  stand 
some  one-hundred  yards  away  doesn't  seem  to 
mind  the  cold  and  he  has  an  incredible  ability 
to  stay  perfectly  still  for  hours  on  end. 

If  I  can  stay  still,  chances  are  good  that  one 
of  us  will  have  a  shot  at  a  deer  this  morning.  It's 
an  area  John  and  I  looked  over  carefully  the  pre- 
vious weekend. 

Most  experienced,  successful  deer  hunters 
will  probably  agree  that  pre-season  scouting  is 
an  essential  part  of  still  hunting.  Although 
white-tailed  deer  are  ubiquitous  in  Louisiana 
today,  and  abundant  in  many  regions,  you  just 
can't  walk  into  the  woods,  take  a  stand,  and 
assume  a  deer  will  pass  by. 

Deer  are  creatures  of  habit,  for  the  most 
part.  They  have  certain  feeding,  bedding  and 
loafing  areas  and  usually  use  the  same  trails  to 
move  among  these  areas.  However,  because  of 
habitat  changes,  these  areas  and  trails  may 
change  from  year  to  year.  So,  even  if  you  hunt 
the  same  place  every  year,  whether  it  be  your 
neighbor's  land,  a  hunting  lease,  or  a  state 
wildlife  management  area,  you  need  to  be  aware 
of  habitat  and  deer  habit  changes  to  know 
where  to  establish  your  stand. 

John  and  I  had  decided  to  hunt  on  the  Pearl 
River  Wildlife  Management  area  in  St.  Tam- 
many Parish.  This  is  one  of  John's  favorite 
hunting  territories  from  many  years  back, 
and  even  though  we  knew  there  would  be  quite 
a  few  other  hunters  for  the  either-sex  gun  hunts, 
John  was  confident  we  would  be  successful. 

John  prides  himself  in  knowing  the  most 
remote  parts  of  many  of  the  state's  wildlife 
management  areas.  So  we  set  out  the  Saturday 
before  the  either-sex  season  to  scout  a  "remote" 
area  of  the  Pearl  River  WMA.  We  launched  our 
boat  at  Crawford's  landing  and  headed  for  the 
interior  of  the  Pearl  River  swamp.  John  studied 
topographic  maps  as  we  traveled,  checked  his 
compass  frequently,  and  now  and  then  pointed 
to  key  landmarks  1  was  to  help  remember— 
a  particularly  large  cypress  right  before  a  turn 
into  another  bayou,  or  the  stump  of  an  old 
cypress  jutting  out  of  the  water.  We'd  have  to 
find  our  way  in  the  dark  come  opening  morning. 

We  found  the  remote  area  John  had  in  mind, 
pulled  to  the  bank  and  set  out  on  foot.  Since 
John  had  been  a  successful  deer  hunter  for  over 
twenty  years  and  I  was  just  a  novice,  I  followed 
his  lead  on  this  scouting  venture.  We  hadn't 
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gone  far  from  the  cypress  that  lined  the  bank  of 
the  bayou  when  we  walked  into  a  beautiful 
oak  flat  of  predominately  water  oaks.  John 
surveyed  the  canopy  and  the  ground  to  see 
what  the  acorn  crop  was  like  this  year  It  was 
good.  There  were  plenty  of  acorns  on  the 
ground  and  more  in  the  trees.  These  fattening 
treats  were  surely  attracting  deer  to  this  area. 
There  were  good  understory  browse  plants  in 
the  area  as  well  — smilax,  dewberry,  trumpet 
creeper  and  poison  ivy.  It  wasn't  hard  to  find 
evidence  of    browsing  — snipped    off    shoots 

Satisfied  with  the  food  supply  in  the  area, 
we  looked  for  other  sign  of  deer.  A  slough  ran 
along  the  east  side  of  the  oak  flat.  We  walked 
down  through  overcup  oak  and  tupelogum  to 
the  edge  of  the  slough  and  followed  it  for  a 
ways.  We  found  two  places  that  appeared  to  be 
deer  trails  leading  to  the  water  where  there 
were  fresh  deer  tracks  in  the  soft  mud.  They 
were  small  prints,  probably  left  by  does. 

Since  we  would  be  hunting  the  either-sex 
days,  we  didn't  plan  to  pass  up  a  shot  at  a  doe. 
But  John  was  eager  to  bag  a  buck  if  possible,  so 
he  wanted  to  find  sign  of  a  buck's  territory 
to  take  his  stand  over. 

Bucks  in  the  rut  leave  much  evidence  that 
can  help  a  hunter  set  himself  up  for  a  good 
shot.  As  soon  as  a  buck's  antlers  harden  and 
the  velvet  starts  to  shed,  he  will  work  hard  to 
polish  his  headgear.  If  you  look,  you  can  find 
where  he  has  rubbed  his  antlers  against  saplings 
or  had  a  bout  with  a  bush.  And  you  can  find 
scrapes  on  the  ground  where  he  has  pawed 
away  the  leaves  and  left  his  scent  to  mark  his 
territory  and  attract  does.  Since  a  buck  usually 
revisits  and-  re-scents  his  scrapes  every  day,  a 
hunter  stationed  nearby  will  have  a  good 
chance  to  bag  some  venison  and  maybe  bring 
home  a  trophy  rack. 

Using  sign  of  a  buck  in  the  rut  works  best  if 
you  are  hunting  during  the  peak  of  the  rutting 
season.  In  Louisiana,  whitetails  breed  between 
September  and  February,  but  the  peak  of  rut- 
ting and  breeding  is  not  the  same  throughout 
the  state.  Along  the  coast,  the  peak  of  the  rut 
may  be  as  early  as  late  September  or  early 
October.  In  northwestern  Louisiana,  deer  breed 
primarily  in  November,  and  in  the  Mississippi 
and  Atchafalaya  River  floodplains,  they  breed 
as  late  as  January  or  February. 

As  the  peak  of  the  rutting  season  in  each  area 
approaches,  bucks  become  more  active  and 
make  more  scrapes.  If  this  peak  in  activity 
coincides  with  the  hunting  season  dates  for  the 
area,  hunters  can  take  advantage  of  the  evi- 
dence left  by  rut-crazed  bucks.  After  the  peak  of 
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breeding,  rutting  activity  wanes  but  does  not 
cease.  Not  all  does  are  bred  during  the  peak 
period,  especially  in  areas  where  the  ratio  of 
does  to  bucks  is  high.  If  a  doe  is  not  serviced 
when  she  first  comes  into  heat,  she  will  have 
another  estrous  period,  lasting  24-36  hours, 
every  28  days  until  she  is  bred  or  has  gone 
through  four  or  five  cycles.  So  males  will  con- 
tinue to  pursue  does,  though  perhaps  less  ar- 
duously, throughout  the  hunting  season  through- 
out most  of  the  state. 

John  found  just  what  he  was  looking  for— a 
fresh  rub.  All  the  young  bark  was  stripped 
from  the  lower  side  of  a  blue  beech  sapling. 
The  rub  area  was  white  and  clean,  surely  used 
by  a  buck  just  that  day  or  the  day  before. 
John  reminded  me  not  to  walk  too  clumsily 
around  the  sapling,  for  fear  I  would  destroy 
other  evidence.  A  buck  often  creates  a  scrape 
not  far  from  where  he  polishes  his  antlers.  Sure 
enough,  just  a  few  feet  away  was  a  small  area 
on  the  ground  where  the  leaves  were  brushed 
aside.  John  squatted  next  to  it,  careful  not  to 
touch  the  area  and  leave  his  human  scent.  "Come 
see,"  he  whispered  (John  always  whispers  in 
the  woods,  even  on  scouting  trips,  an  important 
habit,  he  says),  "here's  the  buck's  hoof  print. 
He  urinates  on  the  tarsal  glands  of  his  hind  legs 
to  give  his  own  musky  scent  to  the  scrape." 

We  looked  further  around  the  oak  flat  and 
across  the  slough  and  found  other  rubs  and 
scrapes.  John  was  flushed  with  excitement  as 
he  imagined  the  buck  whose  territory  we  had 
discovered.  And  I  was  excited  to  have  an  ex- 
perienced deer  scouter  share  his  knowledge 
with  a  novice. 

When  we  returned  to  Pearl  River  on  the  first 
of  the  three  either-sex  days  for  that  area,  there 
were  quite  a  few  other  hunters  already  heading 
out  into  the  dark  waters  of  the  West  Pearl  River. 
John  and  I  felt  smug,  thinking  they  surely  didn't 
know  of  our  "remote"  place  where  we  had  al- 
ready scouted  and  found  sign  of  what  was  pos- 
sibly a  big  buck. 

It  was  just  after  four  a.m.  when  we  left  the 
landing,  after  getting  our  either-sex  permits  at 
the  Wildlife  and  Fisheries  check  station.  We 
retraced  our  course  of  the  Saturday  before, 
spotting  the  big  cypress  and  the  old  stump  in 
the  half  moon  light.  The  boat  trip  seemed 
longer  than  before  .  .  .  anticipation  was  slowing 
time,  and  it  was  a  mighty  cold  morning. 

We  finally  turned  into  the  bayou  that  led  to 
our  spot  and  found  the  place  where  we  had 
tied  our  boat  the  weekend  before  ...  no  other 
boats  in  sight.  We  slipped  quietly  through  the 


woods  to  the  oak  flat.  We  had  decided  during 
the  scouting  trip  exactly  where  I  would  station 
myself  on  my  canvas  stool  and  which  tree  John 
would  climb  with  his  portable  tree  stand. 

My  spot  was  a  fallen  old  cypress,  where 
I  could  wedge  my  seat  between  the  stump  and 
the  fallen  trunk  and  be  well  concealed  but  still 
have  a  good  view  and  shooting  field.  John 
cautioned  me,  for  the  third  time,  to  stay  still, 
particularly  since  I  was  on  the  ground  rather 
than  in  a  tree  stand  above  a  deer's  line  of  vision. 

John  had  elected  to  climb  a  water  oak  by  the 
slough  from  which  he  could  see  along  the  slough, 
across  it  and  across  the  oak  flat.  I  knew  the 
direction  of  John's  tree,  but  I  couldn't  see  him. 
I  heard  the  familiar  creaking  sounds  of  his 
climbing  stand  as  he  made  his  way  up  the  tree, 
then  not  another  sound. 

I  made  myself  as  comfortable  as  possible 
considering  the  cold  and  the  number  of  itches 
I  had  developed,  and  I  waited.  Deer  hunting 
usually  takes  a  lot  of  waiting,  a  lot  of  patience. 
Most  deer  are  killed  fairly  early  in  the  morning, 
but  it  wasn't  even  light  yet. 

When  light  came,  I  still  waited,  and  watched. 
I  watched  for  any  movement  that  might  be  a 
deer's  ear  or  tail,  and  I  listened  for  any  rustling 
of  leaves  that  might  be  a  deer's  footsteps.  I  was 
fooled  a  few  times  by  squirrels,  and  once  by  a 
fat  raccoon  that  waddled  leisurely  across  the 
oak  flat,  nose  to  the  ground,  seemingly  un- 
aware of  my  presence.  The  more  time  that  went 
by,  the  harder  it  was  getting  to  stay  still.  "It 
takes  great  self-discipline,"  John  had  told  me. 
It  takes  a  lot  of  hard  work,  I  thought,  and  I  was 
weakening. 

Nine-thirty  came  and  passed  and  I  had  seen 
no  deer.  Pretty  soon  1  heard  the  creaking  sound 
of  John's  tree  stand  again  and  then  watched  the 
bright  hunter  orange  of  John's  vest  come  to- 
ward me.  He  usually  stays  on  his  stand  longer, 
and  has  killed  deer  in  late  morning,  but  he 
figured  I  was  a  fidgeting  wreck  by  now,  and 
suggested  we  go  back  to  the  check  station  to 
see  how  other  hunters  had  fared.  We'd  hunt  this 
same  place  in  the  evening. 

A  number  of  hunters  had  bagged  does  and  a 
few  were  taking  home  bucks.  A  few  had  been 
to  the  area  to  scout  before  that  day,  but  most 
had  not.  Most  said  the  deer  they  killed  had  run 
into  their  range,  probably  spooked  by  other 
hunters. 

John  wasn't  disappointed,  and  told  me  not 
to  be  either.  He  had  no  doubts  that  we  had 
scouted  a  good  spot.  He  was  sure  it  was  the 
territory  of  a  fine  buck.  Over  lunch  he  talked 
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about  how  deer  will  quickly  change  their  usual 
habits  under  heavy  hunting  pressure,  and  there 
were  certainly  a  lot  of  hunters  at  Pearl  River 
that  day.  The  disturbance  of  the  people  moving 
through  the  woods,  and  all  the  human  scent, 
as  well  as  the  shots  fired,  spook  the  deer  into 
lying  low  in  heavy  cover. 

John  didn't  think  the  buck  in  the  area  we 
were  hunting  had  been  spooked.  The  site  was 
far  enough  away  from  most  of  the  other  hunters. 
John  had  a  feeling  that  buck  would  be  'round 
to  visit  his  scrapes  in  the  evening.  So  we  headed 
out  again  at  about  two  o'clock  and  got  back  to 
our  same  stations,  my  seat  by  the  fallen  cypress, 
John's  stand  in  the  water  oak  by  the  slough. 
The  watching  and  waiting  began  again. 

As  the  afternoon  light  faded,  1  grew  more 
anxious,  thinking  this  was  the  time  of  day  deer 
tend  to  move  again.  The  buck  might  soon  come 
from  across  the  slough  to  visit  his  scrape  or  a 
doe  might  come  to  the  oak  flat  to  dine  on 
acorns.  But  as  time  went  by,  my  doubts  and  my 
restlessness  grew.  The  woods  were  so  still. 

Then  something  caught  my  eye  off  to  the 
western  side  of  the  oak  flat.  It  was  a  quick 
flicker  of  movement.  It  made  my  heart  jump. 
How  often  a  hunter  sitting  long  hours  in  still- 
ness is  startled  by  a  falling  acorn  or  the  snap- 
ping of  a  dead  branch.  I  stared  in  that  direction, 
keeping  perfectly  still  ...  it  wasn't  hard  now. 
Again  I  saw  something.  My  pulse  raced.  It  was 
moving.  Now  I  could  hear  a  very  quiet  crackling 
of  leaves.  Inside  I  was  begging,  "come  this  way." 
It  was  probably  seventy-five  yards  away  and 
there  was  just  enough  brush  between  us,  so  that 
I  couldn't  make  the  bluish-gray  patches  form  a 
whole  deer. 

I  slowly  raised  my  .243  to  my  shoulder  and 
looked  through  the  scope.  It  was  a  deer,  I  was 
sure,  but  even  with  the  scope  I  couldn't  make 
out  the  whole  form.  I  couldn't  tell  if  it  was  a 
buck  or  a  doe.  It  didn't  matter,  I  thought,  it  was 
either-sex  season.  My  heart  hadn't  settled  down, 
but  I  could  feel  growing  disappointment  as  I 
realized  I  couldn't  see  the  deer  well  enough  to 
take  a  shot.  I  couldn't  get  a  clean  shot.  I  couldn't 
do  it. 

I  held  the  gun  at  my  shoulder  for  what  seemed 
like  a  long  time.  I  followed  the  blue-gray  patch 
moving  behind  the  brush  and  trees.  It  moved 
further  away.  I  lowered  the  gun.  Maybe  the 
deer  would  come  back  again  if  I  waited.  I 
waited,  and  I  was  very  still. 

The  woods  grew  darker  and  I  could  no  longer 
see  the  place  where  the  deer  had  been.  I  heard 
John  make  his  descent  from  his  water  oak  and 


soon  he  was  trudging  toward  me.  I  told  him 
what  happened.  He  was  glad  I  hadn't  tried  to 
take  a  shot  at  a  deer  I  couldn't  see  well.  "You 
don't  want  to  cripple  a  deer,"  he  said,  "you 
want  to  make  sure  you  can  get  a  clean  shot  in 
the  chest  area." 

He  patted  my  back  as  we  walked  toward  the 
boat.  "1  knew  we  had  found  a  good  spot.  That 
must  have  been  the  buck.  We'll  come  back  in 
the  morning.  Do  you  think  you  can  sit  still 
another  day?" 
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THE  RULE 

OF  THE  cnmE 

Whether  it  be  waterfowl,  upland  birds,  deer,  or 
small  game  you  pursue  this  hunting  season,  don't 
go  afield  without  a  basic  knowledge  of  safe 
firearm  handling. 


Ihere  was  a  time  when  most  young 
hunters  learned  what  they  needed  to 
know  about  hunting  and  safe  gun 
handling  in  the  traditional  way  from 
father  or  grandad.  Today,  interest  in 
hunting  sometimes  skips  a  generation 
or  two  and  most  youngsters  learn  in 
organized  hunter  safety  programs. 
And  all  of  us  who  call  ourselves 
experienced  outdoorsmen  need  to  be 
reminded  from  time  to  time  of  the 
rules  of  safe  gun  handling. 

During  the  1981-82  hunting  season, 
36  accidents  resulting  in  8  fatalities 
were  reported  to  the  Louisiana 
Department  of  Wildlife  and  Fisheries; 
many  other  casualties  probably 
occurred  but  were  unreported.  Most 
of  these  reported  accidents  involved 
shotguns;  most  common  cause  was 
victim  mistaken  for  game.  Other 
causes  included:  victim  moving  in  line 
of  fire,  shooter  stumbling  or  falling, 
improper  handling  of  firearms,  loaded 
firearms  in  vehicles  or  boats.  Average 
age  of  shooter  was  21'/:,  victim  24  Vi- 
The  majority  of  accidents  occurred 
during  squirrel  and  deer  hunting. 

These  accidents  are  tragic.  They  are 
senseless  in  that,  in  most  cases,  they 
could  have  been  prevented  through 
the  practice  of  some  basic  hunter 
safety  rules. 

These  rules,  listed  as  brief  reminders 
on  these  pages,  are  detailed  in  the 
Louisiana  firearms  and  hunter 
education  program  of  the  Department 
of  Wildlife  and  Fisheries.  This  eight 
hour  course,  available  to  the  public  free 
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of  charge,  includes  both  classroom 
instruction  and  actual  firearm 
shooting.  Upon  completion  of  the 
course,  participants  receive  a  certified 
safe  hunter  card  and  patch.  This  card 
is  necessary  to  buy  a  hunting  license  in 
many  states,  including  some  popular 
western  states  where  Louisianians 
hunt  each  year.  Over  half  the  fifty 
states  require  hunter  safety 
certification;  in  Louisiana,  it  is  still 
optional  but  highly  recommended  by 
this  department. 

The  hunter  safety  course  is  taught 
by  five  department  instructors  and 
over  600  volunteer  instructors 
certified  as  such  by  the  department. 
Guidelines  for  the  program  were 
developed  by  the  North  American 
Association  of  Hunter  Safety 
Coordinators.  Although  the  course 
emphasizes  safety,  it  also  includes 
conservation,  game  management, 
hunter  ethics  and  laws,  hunting 
techniques  and  care  of  game,  survival, 
and  shooting. 

Hunters,  novice  and  experienced, 
who  have  never  taken  the  course  are 
encouraged  to  contact  Louisiana 
Department  of  Wildlife  and  Fisheries, 
Hunter  Safety  Section  of  the 
Information  and  Education  Division, 
P.O.  Box  15570,  Baton  Rouge,  LA 
70895,  telephone  (504)  342-5867. 

It  is  the  responsibility  of  every 
hunter  to  know  and  practice  the  rules 
of  safe  gun  handling.  These  rules 
apply  at  home,  in  the  field,  and 
everywhere  in  between. 


1.  Always  keep  the  muzzle  pointed 
in  a  safe  direction. 

Never  point  it  at  someone  or  allow 
people  to  accidentally  walk  in  front  of 
the  muzzle.  This  niay  be  the  primary 
rule  in  safe  gun  handling.  There  are 
several  ways  to  carry  a  gun  safely 
including  the  two-hand  carry 
illustrated  here. 


2.  Keep  the  action  open  when  not 
in  use. 

Always  check  to  see  if  the  gun  is 
unloaded  before  placing  it  in  a  vehicle 
for  transport  or  carrying  it  for  any 
distance.  Never  depend  on  the  guti's 
safety  mechanism;  if  you  are  not  ready 
to  hunt,  the  action  should  be  open  and 
the  gun  unloaded. 
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5.  Know  your  gun  and 
immunition. 

Jse  proper  amniiinitioii  for  your 
ireariu.  Carry  only  one  type  of 
immunition  so  you  will  not  mix 
afferent  types  together.  During  the 
'xcitement  of  the  hunt,  it  is  easy  to 
■each  into  a  pocket  and  pick  up  the 
vrong  shell  which  can  cause  a  misfire. 


i.  Check  for  obstructions  in 
barrel. 

rill's  IS  especially  important  in 
shotguns.  First,  always  make  certain  the 
lun  is  unloaded.  Never  point  the 
muzzle  into  the  ground  as  dirt  or  mud 
:an  clog  the  barrel  and  become  a 
dangerous  obstruction. 
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5.  Use  the  two-hand  carry  when 
walking  over  obstacles. 

When  crossing  fences,  logs,  bridges  or 
other  obstacles,  always  carry  the  gun 
securely  and  pointed  m  a  safe 
direction.  It  is  best  to  have  the  gun 
unloaded  as  a  fall  can  jar  the  gun 
causing  it  to  fire. 


6.  Always  wear  proper  clothing, 
especially  hunter  orange. 

If  you're  dressed  comfortably  and 
warndy  during  cold  weather,  you  can 
think  safety.  More  outdoor  deaths  are 
caused  by  hypothermia  than  by  guns. 
Hunter  orange  is  required  for  most 
deer  hu)iting  and  recommended  for 
every  kind  of  upland  hunting 
including  quail  and  turkey. 


Other  Rules  for  Safe  Gun  HandHng 

•  Treat  every  gun  as  it  it  were  loaded. 
Maintain  good  control  of  the  firearm. 
Your  finger  should  be  off  the  trigger 
until  ready  to  shoot.  Use  the 
mechanical  safety  on  your  gun. 

•  Be  sure  of  your  target  and  what  is 
beyond.  In  Louisiana,  most  hunting 
accidents  are  caused  by  breaking  this 
rule  (victim  mistaken  for  game).  Know 
the  safe  shooting  zones  of  fire.  If  you 
are  hunting  with  other  people, 
everyone  should  agree  before  the  hunt 
on  the  area  each  shooter  will  cover. 
This  is  especially  important  with  large 
groups  hunting  small  game  like  birds 
and  rabbits.  Always  know  where  your 
companions  are.  Never  shoot  until 
you  can  clearly  identify  the  target  and 
look  past  it  to  be  sure  you  have  a  safe 
background.  Do  not  shoot  at 
movement  and  when  in  doubt,  don't 
shoot. 

•  Never  shoot  where  you  will  have  a 
ricochet.  Bullets  will  ricochet  off  many 
different  surfaces  including  rocks, 
trees,  metal,  and  water. 

•  Alcohol  and  shooting  do  not  mix. 
Alcohol  affects  your  judgment  and 
reflexes,  two  essential  ingredients  for 
safe  gun  handling. 

•  Keep  your  gun  in  proper  working 
condition.  This  is  important  for 
efficient  operation  of  the  gun  and  to 
keep  shells  from  sticking  in  the 
magazine.  Firearms  should  be 
properly  cleaned  after  each  hunting 
trip.  Guns  kept  in  top  condition  have 
less  chance  of  working  improperly  or 
failing. 

•  Firearms  not  in  use  should  be  safely 
stored  in  a  gun  rack  or  other  place 
where  they  will  not  be  disturbed, 
jarred,  or  used  by  children  as  toys. 
Locking  guns  in  cabinets  is  a  good 
idea. 

•  Always  store  ammunition  in  a 
separate  place  from  guns. 

•  Before  going  afield,  tell  someone 
where  you  are  going.  Should  an 
accident  of  any  kind  occur,  you  will  be 
more  easily  found  by  rescuers.  This 
can  be  life  saving. 
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By  Marian 
"Pie"  Pendley 
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Oyster  Bisque 

1  medium  onion,  sliced 
4  cups  milk 
4  tablespoons  butter 
4  tablespoons  flour 
yz  teaspoon  salt 
lyi  pints  oysters 

1  tablespoon  chopped  pimento 
Vi  cup  heavy  cream 
pinch  cayenne 

2  tablespoons  dry  sherry  ^ 

Heat  the  onion  and  milk  together  in 
a  saucepan;  do  not  let  it  boil. 

Heat  water  in  bottom  of  double 
boiler.  Separately,  in  the  top  of  the 
double  boiler,  melt  the  butter.  Stir 
flour  into  the  butter,  add  salt,  and 
cook  until  it  is  a  bubbly  roux.  Place 
over  hot  water  in  the  bottom  of  the 
double  boiler.  Strain  the  hot  milk  to 
remove  the  onion  and  stir  into  the 
roux.  Cook  until  slightly  thickened, 
stirring  constantly.  Add  the  oysters 
and  pimento  and  continue  to  cook  until 
edges  of  oysters  begin  to  curl.  Just 
before  serving,  blend  in  the  cream, 
cayenne,  and  sherry.  Adjust  seasonings 
to  taste.  Heat  thoroughly 
and  serve  at  once. 
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Crab  Creams 
shells 

I  eggs,  well  beaten 

I  teaspoon  salt 

I  cup  flour  (approximately) 

:ooking  oil 

:rab  filling 

$  tablespoons  butter 

/2  cup  sliced  mushrooms 

I  tablespoons  flour 

IVi  cups  milk 

/2  teaspoon  salt 

4  teaspoon  cayenne 

!  cups  crab  meat 

4  cup  white  wine. 

To  the  beaten  eggs,  add  salt  and  sift 
n  just  enough  flour  to  make  a  stiff 
lough.  Knead  it  lightly  and  work  with 
ingers  until  smooth.  Don't  overwork 
)r  dough  will  be  tough. 

Roll  the  pastry  very,  very  thin  with- 
)ut  cracks  or  breaks.  Cut  into  6  rounds 
bout  3  inches  in  diameter.  Heat  cooking 
)il  in  saucepan  and  deep  fry  the  rounds 


of  pastry,  one  at  a  time.  Each  takes 
only  about  15  to  20  seconds.  As  the 
pastry  browns  it  will  form  a  scallop- 
like shell.  When  one  side  is  brown, 
turn  with  kitchen  tongs  and  brown  the 
other  side.  Lift  the  shell,  let  it  drain 
on  thick  paper  towels. 

Melt  the  butter  and  saute  the  mush- 
rooms until  tender  Remove  mushrooms 
with  slotted  spoon  and  put  aside.  Make 
a  roux  by  stirring  flour  into  butter 
and  cook  until  smooth.  Heat  the  milk 
and  gradually  stir  into  the  roux;  stir 
until  thickened.  Stir  in  salt  and  pepper. 
Add  the  crab  meat,  the  mushrooms, 
the  wine  and  gently  blend  while  it  heats 
through.  Remove  from  heat. 

Place  each  shell  on  a  small  plate  and 
fill  with  the  crab  mixture.  Garnish, 

Spicy  Carrots 

1  lb.  package  carrots 

Vi  stick  butter 

Yi  cup  brown  sugar 

1  small  can  frozen  concentrated 

orange  juice 
dash  cinnamon 

Clean  and  slice  carrots;  cook  until 
crisp  tender.  Melt  butter,  add  brown 
sugar,  orange  juice  and  mix  thoroughly. 
Add  carrots  and  cinnamon  and  cook 
for  a  few 
minutes. 


Baked  Breast  of  Ducks 

4-6  ducks 
onions,  celery,  and 

garlic  for  stuffing 
Yi  cup  red  wine 
yz  cup  water 

Yi  stick  butter 

3  tablespoons  flour 

1  can  chicken  broth 

1  tablespoon  minced  parsley 

1  tablespoon  minced  green  onions 
3/2  cup  mushrooms 

2  tablespoons  Drambuie 

Clean  and  season  ducks  with  salt 
and  pepp"er.  Stuff  cavities  with  onions, 
celery,  and  garlic.  Pour  red  wine  and 
water  in  pan.   Cover  with  foil   and 
bake  at  350°  two  hours  or  until  tender. 

When  ducks  are  tender,  let  cool  and 
debone,  leaving  breasts  intact.  Shred 
remainder  of  meat.  Discard  stuffing. 
Arrange  duck  breasts  in  casserole. 

Prepare  sauce  by  melting  butter  and 
adding  flour  to  make  a  roux.  Heat  the 
chicken  broth  and  add  to  roux.  Add 
parsley,  green  onions,  shredded  meat 
and  mushrooms  and  cook  for  a  few 
minutes.  Stir  in  Drambuie.  Pour  over 
duck  breasts  and  return  to  oven  until 
thoroughly  heated.  Garnish  with 
parsley  and  orange  slices.  Serve  with 
wild  rice. 


What  is  known  about  the  ancient 
Poverty  Point  culture  comes  mainly 
from  artifacts  found  during 
excavations  at  the  site.  Some  of  the 
more  commonly  found  artifacts 
include  (clockwise  beginning  top  left): 
ornamental  stones  (probably  worn  as 
pendants  and  used  in  trade),  bola 
weights  (hunting  weapons),  clay 
figurines,  cooking  balls  (used  before 
pottery  that  could  be  placed  directly 
over  fire),  and  dart  points  (for  hunting). 


Poverty  Point 

An  Indian  Place  of  Plenty 

. .  .with  a  Puzzling  Past 


by  Judy  Hughes 
Photography  by  Lloyd  Poissenot 


Just  north  of  the  Httle 
town  of  Epps,  Louisiana 
in  West  Carroll  Parish  is 
one  of  North  America's 
most  significant  archaeol- 
ogical sites.  Here,  more 
than  3,000  years  ago  a 
community  of  people 
built  a  monumental 
earthwork  that  is  larger 
in  volume  than  the  great 
pyramids  of  Egypt. 

These  earthworks,  still  standing 
today,  and  the  people  who  built  them 


have  been  given  the  name  "Poverty 
Point"  after  a  nearby  plantation. 
But  somehow  the  name  does  not  seem 
fitting  for  what  anthropologists 
believe  was  the  center  of  trade  and 
activity  and  the  only  large,  permanent 
settlement  in  all  of  what  is  now  the 
United  States  and  Canada  at  a  time 
when  other  people  of  these  regions 
lived  only  in  small  nomadic  bands.  It 
seems  an  ironic  name  for  a  culture 
which  reached  this  preeminent  position, 
apparently  without  agriculture, 
because  of  the  rich,  abundant  and 
varied  natural  resources  of  its  strategic 
location  in  the  lower  Mississippi  River 
Valley. 

The  earthworks  built  by  the  ancient 
Poverty  Point  people  consist  of  six 
concentric  ridges  forming  five-eighths 
of  an  octagon,  with  aisles  left  open  at 
each  angle.  Immediately  to  the  west  of 


the  ridge  complex  is  an  immense, 
bird-shaped  mound,  and  to  the  north, 
south,  and  northwest  are  smaller 
mounds.  The  mounds  and  ridges 
together  cover  a  square-mile  area. 

Most  anthropologists  agree  that  the 
Poverty  Point  people,  who  lived  at  the 
site  from  roughly  1500  to  600  B.C., 
created  the  mounds  and  riclges  by 
dumping  basket-loads  of  dirt  ...  a 
phenomenal  feat  considering  the 
largest  mound  measures  700  feet  by 
1,000  feet  by  72  feet  high  today  and 
was  probably  110  feet  high  originally. 
The  six  ridges  together  comprise 
approximately  seven  miles  of 
construction  and  may  have  been  ten  to 
twelve  feet  high  originally,  though 
they  vary  from  two  to  six  feet  in 
elevation  today  — worn  down  by  over 
160  years  of  farming  and  centuries 
of  erosion. 


\nthropologists  have  been  aware  of  Poverty  Point  for  more  than  a  century  because  of  artifacts  uncovered  by  diggings  at 
he  site.  But  it  was  not  until  the  early  1950's,  when  the  first  aerial  photographs  were  taken,  that  the  significance  of  Poverty 
'oint  was  fully  realized.  This  recent  aerial  view  illustrates  the  well-planned  mounds  and  ridges  buih  by  a  civilization  more 
han  3,000  years  ago  in  what  is  now  northeast  Louisiana.  The  ridges  have  been  worn  down  by  160  years  of  farming  and 
:enturies  of  erosion. 
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Archaeologists  and  anthropologists 
have  been  aware  of  Poverty  Point  for 
more  than  a  century  because  of  artifacts 
at  the  site,  but  it  was  not  until  the 
early  1950's,  when  the  first  aerial 
photographs  were  taken,  that  the 
significance  of  the  mounds  and  ridges 
was  realized.  From  the  ground,  one 
cannot  recognize  the  well-planned 
geometric  pattern,  but  from  the  air 
it  is  obvious  and  intriguing  .  .  . 

Intriguing  because,  the  people  who 
built  the  earthworks  had  to  have  been 
sophisticated  and  well-organized. 
They  obviously  planned  and  created  a 
specific  design,  presumably  for  some 
specific  purpose.  But  what  purpose? 

Dr.  William  Haag,  anthropologist 
and  archaeologist,  now  retired  from 
Louisiana  State  University's  School 
of  Geoscience,  believes  the  Poverty 
Point  people  built  the  enormous 
earthwork  as  an  astronomical 
observatory  — a  solstice  marker. 
According  to  Dr  Haag,  and  astronomers 
he  has  called  in  to  study  the  site,  two 
of  the  aisles  in  the  ridge  complex  are 
aligned  with  the  summer  and  winter 
solstice  sunset  directions,  respectively. 
That  is,  a  person  standing  in  the  center 
of  the  ridge  complex  on  the  longest 
day  of  the  year  would  see  the  sun  set 
in  the  center  of  north-northwest  aisle, 
and  on  the  shortest  day  of  the  year 
would  watch  it  set  in  the  center  of  the 
west-southwest  aisle.  Another  aisle 
points  to  the  North  Star,  says  Dr.  Haag. 

Other  scientists  are  not  convinced  of 
the  earthwork's  astronomic  significance. 
One  astronomer-archaeologist  at 
Colgate  University,  for  example,  has 
called  Poverty  Point  a  "fascinating 
piece  of  geometry"  but  says  its  solar 
alignment  may  represent  a  statistical 
coincidence. 

Jon  Gibson,  chairman  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Sociology  and  Anthropology 
at  the  University  of  Southwestern 
Louisiana,  describes  Poverty  Point  as 
perhaps  the  "New  York,  Mecca,  Rome 
and  head  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  all 
rolled  into  one,  just  a  great  hub  for 
much  of  eastern  North  America  in  1500 
B.C.,"  but  says  he  has  foimd  no 
evidence  that  it  was  designed  as  a 
solar  calendar. 

Gibson  says  the  Poverty  Point 
earthworks  may  represent  a  circular 
living  arrangement  that  allowed  the 
maximinn  nimiber  of  people  to  be  close 
to  the  drinking  water  source.  He  also 
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points  out  that  it's  an  excellent 
defense  arrangement. 

fust  since  1980  has  evidence  of  houses 
been  tound  on  the  ridges.  Post  holes 
have  been  excavated  that  make  up 
round,  square,  and  rectangular  areas 
with  cooking  pits  inside  and  trash 
heaps  outside.  So  it  appears  that  the 
Poverty  Point  people  did  live  along  the 
ridges.  But  why  the  ridges  were 
arranged  in  a  partial  octagon  pattern 
may  remain  forever  a  mystery  unless 
new  evidence  is  found. 

What  we  know,  or  surmise,  about 
the  Poverty  Point  culture  comes  mainly 
from  the  artifacts  and  evidence  found 
during  excavations  or  "digs"  at  the  site. 
Every  summer  for  the  past  ten  years 
archaeologists  and  students  from  LSU  at 
Baton  Rouge  have  worked  at  the  site, 
supervised  most  recently  by  Dr. 
Sharon  Goad. 

The  most  commonly  found  artifacts 
are  what  have  become  known  as 
"Poverty  Point  objects"  or  Poverty 
Point  balls,  though  they  are  not  all 
round.  Since  the  Poverty  Point  people 
did  not  have  pottery  that  could  be 
placed  directly  over  a  fire,  they  used 
these  small  baked  clay  objects  for 
cooking.  The  balls  were  formed  by 
hand  from  moist  clay  then  heated  in  a 
fire  in  a  pit.  Once  the  balls  were  hot, 
food  was  placed  in  the  pit,  covered 
with  some  of  the  balls,  and  left  to 


bake  in  the  earth  oven.  The  thousands 
of  clay  cooking  balls  uncovered  are 
variously  shaped  and  many  have 
decorative  markings  that  may  have 
denoted  family  groups  or  perhaps  just 
individual  creativity. 

Many  other  artifacts  have  been 
found  at  the  Poverty  Point  site 
including  milling  stones  and  grinding 
tools  used  for  food  preparation;  stone- 
working  tools;  stone  vessels;  clay 
figurines;  impressions  of  woven 
basketry;  dart  points  and  plummet 
weights  used  for  hunting;  microflints 
—  small  pieces  of  stone  used  as 
multipurpose  tools;  ornamental  stones, 
probably  worn  as  pendants;  and, 
beads,  many  of  bird  and  animal  shapes, 
used  in  trade. 

Unfortunately  the  most  valuable 
kind  of  evidence  is  lacking  at  Poverty 
Point.  The  acidic  soil  and  abundant 
rainfall  of  the  area  caused  almost 
all  of  the  organic  material  — human  and 
animal  bones,  antlers,  shells,  teeth, 
dwelling  structures  — to  have  dissolved 
over  the  centuries.  Recently  a  few 
antler,  tooth  and  bone  objects  were 
found  in  spoil  left  from  the  dredging 
of  Bayou  Macon,  which  runs  along 
the  eastern  side  of  the  site,  but  little 
can  be  learned  from  this  handful  of 
organic  evidence. 

Additional  evidence  of  the  Poverty 
Point  culture  has  been  found  at  over 
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A  small-scale  model  of  Poverty  Point  gives  visitors  to  the  area  a  bird's-eye 
view  of  the  mounds  and  ridges. 
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one  hundred  other  sites  in  Louisiana, 
Arkansas  and  Mississippi.  These 
occupations  vary  in  size  from  the 
Poverty  Point  site  which  covers  a 
square  mile,  to  one  site  that  is  less  than 
a  quarter  of  an  acre.  At  the  sites, 
archaeologists  have  found  the 
characteristic  clay  cooking  balls  and 
other  Poverty  Point  culture  artifacts. 
Together  the  evidence  indicates  the 
Poverty  Point  site  in  West  Carroll 
Parish  was  the  great  ceremonial  and 
trade  center  of  the  culture,  while  the 
other  sites  were  lesser  regional  centers, 
modest  hamlets,  and  small  seasonal  or 
activity  camps. 

The  Poverty  Point  culture  flourished 
from  around  1500  to  600  B.C.,  in  what 
is  called  the  Formative  Period  of  history 
in  North  and  South  America.  During 
the  same  period,  the  leading  culture  in 
Middle  America  was  the  Olmec,  along 
the  southern  Gulf  coast  of  Mexico. 
Although  the  Olmec  and  Poverty  Point 
cultures  show  some  similarities,  there 
is  one  important  difference.  The  Olmecs 
had  agriculture  — they  cultivated 
domestic  varieties  of  corn,  beans,  and 
squash.  There  is  no  direct  evidence 
that  the  Poverty  Point  people  had  such 
agriculture.  That  is,  archaeologists  have 
found  no  seeds  or  other  remains  from 
these  domestic  plants  during  excavation 
work  or  in  soil  core  samples  taken  at 
the  Poverty  Point  site. 

Poverty  Point  is  unique  then,  for 
supporting  some  5,000  to  10,000 
inhabitants  in  a  permanant  settlement 
over  a  period  of  800  to  1 ,000  years, 
without  agriculture.  It  seems  they  owe 
their  success  to  their  location.  The 
center  of  the  Poverty  Point  culture  was 
ideally  located  on  high  land  between 
the  great  Mississippi  River  and  the 
Arkansas  River,  which  in  Poverty  Point 
times  ran  about  fifteen  miles  to  the 
west  of  the  site.  From  this  location, 
the  Poverty  Point  village  people  had 
contact  and  trade  with  the  people 
along  the  major  rivers  and  access  to  a 
variety  of  habitats  where  food  was 
plentiful. 

Dn  Clarence  H.  Webb,  chairman  of 
the  Louisiana  Archaeological  Survey 
and  Antiquities  Commission,  says 
"some  of  us  (archaeologists)  think  the 
Poverty  Point  people  had  the  beginnings 
of  agriculture  — in  the  form  of  harvesting 
natural  wild  foods  and  grains.  In 
particular  there  is  evidence  they 
may  have  harvested  such  plants  as 
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sunflowers  and  chenopodium.  But,  it 
is  the  general  opinion  today  that  the 
Poverty  Point  people  were  food 
gatherers,  hunters  and  fishermen. 
They  had  access  to  natural  foods  of 
both  uplands  and  lowlands." 

Jon  Gibson  believes  the  Poverty 
Point  phenomenon  occurred  because 
of  the  great  variety  of  floral  food 
resources  in  the  area,  including  wild 
rice,  chufa,  cane,  palmetto  seeds, 
lotus,  cattails,  persimmon,  many  roots 
and  tubers,  and  nuts  of  hickory, 
walnut,  chestnut,  pecan,  and  the  many 
oak  species.  And  he  believes  fish  were 
a  staple  food,  for  he  says, "fish  were  a 
constant  food  source,  the  supply  was 
continually  replenished  by  the  running 
waters  of  the  major  rivers." 

Other  animal  food  was  plentiful  as 
well  — deer,  bear,  beaver,  alligator, 
turtles,  rabbits,  and  squirrels. 

"And  most  important,"  says  Dr. 
Webb,  "millions  of  migratory 
waterfowl  — ducks,  geese,  swans, 
pigeons  — filled  the  Mississippi  central 
flyway,  cutoff  lakes  and  the  coastal 
areas.  Coots,  gallinules  and  wood 
ducks  were  year-round  inhabitants." 

Thousands  of  stone  dart  points  have 
been  found  which,  in  Poverty  Point 
times,  were  attached  to  the  end  of 
spears  and  used  with  the  atlatl,  or 
spear-thrower,  a  primary  hunting  tool 
of  the  Poverty  Point  people.  The  atlatl 
is  a  stick  with  a  notch  at  one  end  to 
which  the  butt  end  of  a  spear  is  hooked 
so  that  when  the  atlatl  is  slung  forward 
the  spear  is  sent  farther  and  harder  than 
it  could  be  with  the  unaided  arm.  The 
Poverty  Point  dart  points  are  larger 
and  heavier  than  the  arrowheads  of 
more  recent  Indians  — the  bow  and 
arrow  did  not  come  into  wide  use  until 
sometime  between  Q50  and  1300  A.D. 

The  Poverty  Point  people  also  hunted 
with  the  bola  — a  number  of  cords  tied 
together  at  one  end,  each  with  a  heavy 
stone  weight  at  the  other  end.  The 
weights  were  swung  around  the  head 
of  the  hunter  then  flung  at  the  target 
animal.  Tear-drop  shaped  stone 
plummets  have  been  found  which  show 
holes  or  grooves  where  cords  were 
attached.  The  bola  must  have  been  an 
effective  hunting  weapon  because  it  is 
still  used  by  the  Eskimos  of  Alaska  for 
killing  low-flying  waterfowl,  and  by 
Argentine  cowboys  to  lasso  calves. 


Dennis  LaBatt,  park  manager, 
demonstrates  use  of  the  atlatl,  or 
spear-thrower,  a  primary  hunting  tool 
of  the  ancient  Poverty  Point  people. 


Anthropologists  assume  the  Poverty 
Point  people  had  other  hunting  and 
fishing  methods  for  which  there  is  no 
evidence.  They  most  likely  used  nets 
to  catch  fish  and  possibly  waterfowl, 
and  they  probably  had  some  kind 
of  traps. 

Other  than  some  knowledge  of 
hunting  and  culinary  practices, 
anthropologists  have  learned  relatively 
little  about  the  beliefs  and  lifestyle  of 
the  Poverty  Point  people.  Based  on  the 
limited  evidence  and  studies  done  on 
more  recent,  historical  Indians, 
anthropologists  feel  Poverty  I^oint 
was  an  advanced  civilization  for  its  time 
in  North  America,  a  complex  society 
with  a  ranked  social  hierarchy,  ruled 
by  a  chief.  They  apparently  had 
religious  beliefs  in  which  birds,  or 
particular  kinds  of  birds,  were 
important,  because  so  many  of  the 
artifacts  are  bird-shaped  or  show  bird 
drawings.  And,  the  largest  mound, 
just  west  of  the  ridge  complex,  seems 
to  have  been  built  in  the  shape  of  a  bird, 
with  a  long  tail  and  outstretched 
wings.  Another  mound  looks  like  an 
unfinished  version  of  this  same  shape. 

The  Poverty  Point  culture  developed 
and  flourished  for  800  to  1,000  years 
and  then,  sometime  around  oOO  B.C., 


disappeared.  Scientists  are  not  SLire 
what  happened  to  the  Poverty  Point 
people.  There  is  no  evidence  of  war  or 
mvasion  by  other  people.  Some  believe 
a  natural  catastrophe  destroyed  the 
society.  It's  most  likely  the  Poverty 
Point  people  disbanded  into  smaller 
groups  and  moved  into  other  parts  of 
North  America  .  .  .  but  we  really  don't 
know  for  sure. 

In  1972,  400  acres  at  Poverty  Point, 
encompassing  the  ridge  complex  and 
largest  mound,  was  purchased  by  the 
state  of  Louisiana  and  designated  the 
Poverty  Point  State  Commemorative 
Area,  managed  by  the  State  Parks  and 
Recreation  Commission.  In  1975  the 
area  became  a  National  Landmark, 
making  it  eligible  for  federal  funds  to 
finance  future  archaeological  work  and 
promote  the  site  as  a  tourist  attraction. 
Since  then  a  museum  and  observation 
tower,  picnic  area  and  interpretive 
trails  have  been  constructed  which  are 
open  to  the  public,  free  of  charge, 
every  day  of  the  week.  The  state  also 
built  a  dormitory  and  laboratory  for 
the  LSU  archaeologists  and  students 
and  the  park  manager  arvd  curator 
working  at  the  site. 

The  museimi  houses  exhibits  detailing 
the  Poverty  Point  history  .  .  .  and 
mystery,  including  displays  of  clay 
balls,  spear  points,  figLirines  and  other 
artifacts.  From  the  observation  tower, 
visitors  can  get  a  fairly  good  look  at 
the  ridges  and  the  large,  bird-shaped 
mound.  But,  since  the  full  design  of 
the  complex  can  only  be  appreciated 
from  500  or  more  feet  overhead,  and 
not  too  many  people  will  get  a  chance 
to  fly  over  the  area,  park  workers  have 
constructed  a  small-scale  model  of  the 
mound  and  ridges  below  the  tower  to 
give  visitors  the  "bird's  eye"  view. 

Dennis  LaBatt,  park  manager,  can 
tell  you  a  great  deal  about  the 
intriguing  story  of  Poverty  Point,  but 
he's  quick  to  point  out  that  there 
are  a  few  answers  and  a  multitude 
of  questions  surrounding  the  ancient 
Poverty  Point  people  and  culture. 
Anthropologists  will  continue  to  study 
the  site  and  may  slowly  add  pieces  to 
the  pLizzle  of  a  great  civilization  that 
thrived  ten  centuries  before  Christ  on     ■ 
the  same  land,  with  the  same  abimdant    ' 
natural  resources,  we  know  today  in 
what  we  call  Loinsiana. 
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The  Poverty  Point  State  Commemorative  Area, 

managed  by  the  State  Parks  and  Recreation 

Commission,  includes  400  acres  encompassing 

the  ridge  complex  and  largest  mound,  a 

museum,  and  observation  tower.  The  area  also 

includes  picnic  grounds  and  interpretive  trails 

and  is  open  to  the  public,  free  of  charge,  every 

day  of  the  week.  There  is  also  a  facility  for  the 

park  manager  and  curator  and  LSU 

archaeologists  and  students  who  continue  to 

study  the  site  and  add  pieces  to  the  puzzle  of 

a  great  civilization  that  thrived  3,000  years  ago. 


Today,  one  can  hike  to  the  top  of  the  largest  mound  at 
Poverty  Point,  just  west  of  the  ridge  complex,  built 
centuries  ago  in  the  shape  of  a  bird  with  long  tail  and 
outstretched  wings. 
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1  hey  bloom  in  a  palette  of  color  of 
all  contours  and  dimensions,  unique 
to  certain  lush  habitats  or  common 
geographically  across  the  state.  During 
the  year,  their  faces  change,  perhaps 
from  a  fall  fruit  to  a  winter  fading 
and  a  spring  bursting  into  flower. 
Some,  like  the  southern  magnolia  and 
flowering  dogwood,  are  recognized 
often  by  plant  lovers;  others,  such  as 
the  rhododendron  and  lady's  slipper 
orchid,  are  rarely  known  in  our  state. 
Louisiana  native  flowers,  of  which 
there  are  about  2,500  species,  grow  in 
wild  forests  and  marshlands,  along 
roadside  ditches  and  pastures,  and  in 
backyard  gardens.  And  200  of  these 
native  flowers  are  being  immortalized 
by  an  internationally  recognized 
botanical  artist. 

Margaret  Stones  was  born  in 
Australia  and  educated  at  Swinburne 
and  Melbourne  National  Gallery  Art 
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By  Julia  Murchison  McSherry 

Louisiana's  native  wild 
flowers  are  immortalized  in 
the  art  of  an  internationally 
recognized  botanical  artist. 
Though  she  calls  England 
home,  Margaret  Stones  lives 
in  Louisiana  each  spring  and 
fall  to  translate  native  fruit 
and  flora  into  beautiful  yet 
scientifically  perfect  works 
of  art. 


School.  She  lives  most  of  the  year 
on  the  fringe  of  the  famous 
gardens  at  Kew  near  London,  England. 
But  she  is  equally  at  home  in  her 
Baton  Rouge  studio  where  she  works 
daily  in  fall  and  spring  before  a  large 


window  that  sheds  light  on  her 
detailed  watercolor  drawings  of 
Louisiana  native  flora.  The  artist 
studies  only  live  specimens  and  uses  a 
dissecting  microscope  to  magnify 
details  she  portrays  in  renderings  of 
pistils,  stamins,  and  cross  sections  of 
various  plant  parts. 

Once  she  has  selected  a  specimen. 
Miss  Stones  examines  it  very  carefully 
from  every  angle  to  determine  the 
position  at  which  it  looks  best.  She 
then  does  a  rough  drawing  for  shape 
and  design  in  order  to  catch  the  flower's 
stance.  Next,  the  flower  is  carefully 
drawn  on  watercolor  paper  and  painted. 
Details  are  added  seasonally  as  the 
plant  flowers  and  fruits.  Many  times, 
the  artist  waits  months  after  her  original 
sketching  for  a  flower  or  fruit  to 
develop. 

The  artist's  handling  of  the  minutiae 
of  botanical  detail  is  indicative  of 
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nusual  powers  of  observation.  She 
as  a  strong  sense  of  design  that  shows 
early  in  her  work.  Often  painters  of 
ora  fall  into  two  categories:  those 
'ho  paint  for  scientific  information 
nd  illustration  and  those  who  paint 
)r  beauty  and  pleasure.  Margaret 
tones  does  both. 

The  200  watercolor  drawings  have 
sen  commissioned  by  Louisiana  State 
niversity  through  the  efforts  of  former 
hancellor  Paul  Murrill.  The  project, 
2gun  in  1976,  is  to  be  completed  in  a 
D-year  period  ending  in  1986.  This 
Tibitious  undertaking  is  administered 
y  the  LSU  Foundation  and  is  totally 
mded  through  private  donations. 
Former  Chancellor  Murrill  and 
thers  have  likened  the  artist's  work 
id  its  significance  to  John  J.  Audubon's 
irds  of  America  series.  Margaret 
:ones  is  an  avid  conservationist   and 
aware  of  her  position  of  continuing 
great  tradition  of  natural  history 
•tists  in  the  south. 

The  soft-spoken  artist  has  developed 
love  for  Louisiana's  flora  and  people 
id  looks  on  the  project  as  a  chance 
)  show  Louisianians  some  native 
ants  they  did  not  realize  they  have, 
er  interest  extends  to  conservation 
•  these  plants  which,  like  birds  and 
limals,  are  susceptible  to  human 
;velopment  and  encroachment  on 
leir  habitat.  Many  plants  adapt  well 
I  a  domestic  garden  environs  but 
;hers  will  not  flourish  away  from 
idisturbed  marsh  or  woodland 
ibitat.  She  believes  in  leaving 
re  plants  in  their  natural  setting  and 
propagation  of  such  species  through 
ed  transplants  to  controlled 
ivironments.  Gardeners  at 
ew  have  propagated  Louisiana 
ants  through  seeds  that 
le  has  mailed  to  them. 
Dr.  Lowell  Urbatsch,  LSU  botany 
ofessor  and  project  consultant, 
oks  at  the  watercolor  series  as  a 
ghly  significant  contribution  to  the 
orlds  of  botany  and  art.  "A  botanist's 
ork  is  to  try  to  identify  plants,"  he 
plains,  "It  is  easier  to  identify  the 
iknown  with  illustrations  but 
imetimes  only  written  descriptions 
e  available.  A  number  of  native 
ants  Miss  Stones  is  drawing  have 
!ver  been  illustrated  before." 


Powdery  thalia  (Thalia  dealbata)  grows  as  tall  as  eight  feet  and  has  broad 
attractive  leaves  and  showy  purplish  flowers.  The  flowers  are  covered  with  a 
white  powdery  wax-like  substance.  Thalia  occurs  infrequently  in  freshwater 
marshes  and  ditches  in  the  coastal  plain  of  the  southeast. 
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Water  lily  (Nymphaea  odorata),  sometimes  called  alligator  bonnet,  is  one  of  the 
showiest  and  most  universally  admired  aquatic  plants.  It  grows  naturally  in 
ponds,  lakes,  bayous,  and  ditches  from  Florida  to  Arizona  northward  to  eastern 
Canada.  The  roots  and  stems  grow  submerged  in  water  and  anchored  in 
mud.  Its  floating  leaves  or  lily  pads  are  almost  as  attractive  as  the  cup-shaped 
white  flowers. 


He  emphasizes  that  the  work  is  of 
great  historical  importance  and  that 
the  watercolor  drawings  are  scien- 
tifically accurate  but  at  the  same  time 
beautiful  works  of  art. 

Urbatsch  recruits  botany  students 
and  other  botanist  volunteers  to 
collect  specimens  to  be  painted.  Often 
he  accompanies  Miss  Stones  on  field 
expeditions  to  gather  specimens  in 
woods  or  marsh.  Samples  are  chosen 
according  to  various  criteria:  a  broad 
geographic  range  is  represented;  rare 
and  quite  familiar  plants  provide  a 
broad  spectrum  of  interest;  all  plants 
must  be  native  (for  instance,  the 
abundant  water  hyacinth  is  excluded 
because  it  came  originally  from  South 
America);  and  a  preference  is  given 
those  plants  never  before  illustrated. 
Specimens  are  also  chosen,  of  course 
for  their  intrinsic  beauty. 

In  the  16th  and  17th  centuries, 
much  botanical  art  was  commissioned 
by  royalty  in  England  and  France.  The 
late  18th  and  early  19th  centuries 
were  the  golden  age  of  botanical 
illustrations.  The  art  is  still  a  vigorous 
tradition  today,  especially  in  certain 
areas  such  as  Great  Britain  and 
western  Europe.  It  is  rather  unique  in 
Louisiana;  in  fact,  this  is  the  first 
major  attempt  to  put  together  such  a 
collection  of  botanical  illustrations  o: 
native  flora. 

Margaret  Stones  is  considered  in  art 
and  botanical  circles  internationally 
to  be  representative  of  the  high 
standard  of  draftsmanship  achieved 
today.  Since  1951,  she  has  been 
principal  contributing  artist  to  Curtis 
Botanical  Magazine,  a  prestigious 
publication  in  print  since  1787.  She 
is  an  illustrator  for  the  Royal  Botanic 
Society  (Great  Britain)  and  the  Royal 
Botanic  Gardens  at  Kew.  Her  work  ha 
been  exhibited  in  Australia,  the 
Netherlands,  England,  Scotland,  and 
the  United  States.  In  1979,  she  was 
one  of  seven  living  artists  representee 
in  a  special  exhibit  at  the  British 
Museum  and  the  only  one  of  seven 
with  more  than  one  drawing  on 
display  (she  had  five). 
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She  is  also  the  artist  for  a  six  volume 
ollection  entitled  "The  Endemic  Flora 
if  Tasmania,"  a  work  that  took 
ourteen  years  to  complete.  Tasmania 
5  an  island  off  the  coast  of  southern 
Australia  and  the  artwork  was 
ommissioned  by  the  late  Lord  Talbot 
le  Malahide,  of  the  British  Isles,  who 
iwned  an  estate  there. 

Yet,  Margaret  Stones'  favorite 
iroject  is  her  Louisiana  collection 
,nd  she  is  delighted  to  be  associated 
k^ith  Louisiana.  She  appreciates  the 
[era  in  its  native  habitat  and  takes 
reat  pleasure  in  visiting  Louisiana's 
voods  and  marshlands.  She  says  she 
las  made  many  friends  here  some  of 
^hom  have  visited  her  in  London.  She 
Dves  oysters,  crawfish,  eating  out  in 
Jew  Orleans,  and  is  interested  in  Creole 
ooking.  She  asserts  there  is  great 
nterest  in  England  in  the  Louisiana 
lative  flora  project. 

Because  of  Margaret  Stones,  the 
ush  beauty  of  the  state's  native 
lora  has  been  captured.  Her  flowers 
lave  bloomed  in  the  Smithsonian 
nstitute  where  fifty  of  her  completed 
Irawings  traveled  as  a  special  exhibit 

0  the  Museum  of  Natural  History  in 
980.  Louisiana  flora  bloomed  again 
s  a  series  of  twelve  limited  edition 
irints,  500  each,  issued  over  a  three 
ear  period  through  LSU.  And  this 
/inter,  they  will  bloom  once  more  in 
/lonroe,  Louisiana  at  a  special  three 
</eek  exhibit,  opening  December  6  at 
he  Masur  Museum.  They  will 
ontinue  to  flourish  at  LSU's  Middleton 
-ibrary  where  many  will  hang  on 
.isplay  and  all  will  be  preserved  for 
iie  serious  botanist  and  art  appreciator 

1  the  E.  A  Mcllhenny  Natural 
iistory  Collection. 

Margaret  Stones'  watercolor 
rawings  of  native  flora  of  Louisiana 
/ill  immortalize  a  natural  treasure 
nd  serve  as  a  tribute  to  the  state's 
atural  beauty. 

'ditor's  Note:  Botanical  descriptions 
if  plants  were  furnished  by  LSU 
'otanist  Dr  Lowell  Urbatsch. 
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Pink  coreopsis  (Coreopsis  nudata)  is  a  beautiful  and  graceful  member  of  the 
sunflower  family,  characterized  by  narrow  rush-like  leaves  and  small 
dahlia-like  heads  of  flowers.  This  species  is  restricted  to  wet  areas  in  the  pine 
savannahs  of  the  coastal  plain  from  western  Florida  to  southeastern  Louisiana. 
This  plant  is  rare  in  many  parts  of  its  range  due  to  habitat  modification;  it 
has  virtually  been  exterminated  in  Louisiana. 
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Act  444  of  the  Regular  Session  of 
the  1982  Louisiana  Legislature  pro- 
vides that  decals  be  provided  by  the 
Department  of  WildUfe  and  Fisheries 
for  permanent  attachment  to  registered 
motorboats  so  that  they  will  be  visible 
for  inspection  at  all  times  when  boats 
are  in  operation  or  being  transported. 

Under  provisions  of  the  new  Act 
effective  January  1,  1983,  the  decals 
will  be  provided  by  the  department  for 
all  new  motorboat  registrations  and 
for  all  renewals  after  that  date. 

Ultimately,  all  motorboats  that  are 
properly  registered  will  display  the 
new  decals.  It  is  estimated  that  it  will 
take  approximately  three  years  for  all 
boats  presently  registered  to  display 
the  decals. 

The  decals  issued  in  1983  to  expire 
in  1986  will  have  a  green  outline  of 
the  state  against  a  field  of  white,  with 
reflective  numerals  showing  the  year 
of  expiration. 


neuL 
Decals  fiir 

CeitUlcatiDn  or  motorboats 


The  decals  will  have  printed  instruc- 
tions on  the  back  that  will  enable  boat 
owners  to  permanently  affix  them  with- 
out difficulty.  There  will  also  be  in- 
structions for  placement  of  the  decal 
next  to  the  registration  numbers. 

Two  decals,  along  with  the  certifica- 
tion, will  be  mailed  to  persons  applying 
for  registration  or  renewal. 

The  decal  on  the  boat  will  be  ac- 
cepted in  lieu  of  the  certificate  of 
registration  by  enforcement  officers 
and  will  make  inspection  of  motorboats 
easier,  assuring  no  inconvenience  of 
the  operator  of  a  properly  registered 
boat. 

The  certificate  of  registration  being 
provided  with  the  decals  starting  in 
January  should  be  retained  by  the  boat 
owner  in  a  safe  place  because  it  will 
be  needed  to  properly  transfer  owner- 
ship of  the  boat. 

Decals  and  certificates  will  be  mailed 
in  the  same  envelope. 


Wildlife  Agent  Russell  Coates, 

Region  7,  shows  Nikki  Messenger 

and  Caroline  Williams  (righ'j  the  proper 

placement  of  the  new  decids  required 

for  all  new  motorboat  registrations 

and  renewals  after  January  1,  1983. 
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Motorboat  Registration  ^W^ 

LOUISIANA  DEPARTMENT  OF  WILDLIFE  AND  FISHERIES 


MOUNTING  INSTRUCTIONS 

1.  Apply  only  to  clean,  dry,  smooth,  wax 
free  surface  at  moderate  temperature. 

2.  Remove  backing  from  decal  and  hold 
top  of  emblem  in  place.  Firmly  press 
into  place  and  smooth  down  from  top 

to  bottom  making  sure  no  bubbles  appear. 


*EXAMPLE* 


Port  Side  (Left) 


Starboard  Side  (Right) 


LA-500-PT 


PLACE  DECAL  HERE 


LA-500-PT 


**EXPIRE5  LAST  DAY  OF  MONTH  STAMPED  AND  YEAR  SHOWN** 


I,      ■■  ..v^-flrfv* 
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Conservationist  Honored 

John  W.  Barton,  prominent  Baton 
Rouge  sportsman,  businessman  and 
civic  leader,  was  honored  by  the  Louisi- 
ana Wildlife  and  Fisheries  Commission 
at  a  recent  monthly  public  meeting  in 
Baton  Rouge  for  his  outstanding  con- 
tribution toward  restoration  of  the  wild 
turkey  in  Louisiana. 

Barton  was  presented  with  a  plaque 
by  Jesse  J.  Guidry,  secretary  of  the 
Louisiana  Department  of  Wildlife  and 
Fisheries,  and  the  seven-man  commis- 
sion adopted  a  resolution  of  apprecia- 
tion to  be  incorporated  in  the  minutes 
of  the  commission  meeting. 

When  initial  efforts  to  restock  wild 
turkeys  in  Louisiana  with  birds  obtained 
from  other  states  and  birds  from  game 
bird  farms  failed  to  produce  results,  it 
was  determined  by  department  biol- 
ogists that  the  only  practical  method  of 
restocking  was  to  live-trap  and  trans- 
plant turkeys  native  to  Louisiana. 

When  Barton  acquired  a  portion  of 
the  former  "Terzia  Wildlife  Refuge"  in 
Morehouse  Parish,  now  known  as  the 
Georgia-Pacific  Wildlife  Management 
Area,  he  agreed  to  donate  several  hun- 
dred wild  turkeys  over  a  period  of  years 
to  assist  the  state  in  its  restocking 
program. 

The  initial  releases  of  those  live- 
trapped  wild  turkeys  into  areas  where 
suitable  habitat  existed  but  no  turkeys 
were  present  formed  the  nucleus  of 
present  huntabie  flocks  in  many  parts 
of  the  state. 

The  wildlife  department's  game  divi- 
sion today  estimates  there  are  approx- 
imately 1 6,500  wild  turkeys  in  the  state, 
a  substantial  increase  from  the  peril- 
ous days  of  the  early  1940s  when  it 
was  estimated  that  bai-ely  1,500  wild 
turkeys  remained  in  widely  scattered 
parts  of  the  state. 

Two  long  periods  of  closed  turkey 
hunting,  for  12  years  from  1933,  and 
fornineyearsfrom  1949  to  1958,  failed 
to  produce  any  good  results  until  the 
live-trapping  and  transplanting  program 
was  started  in  1963. 

How  well  the  program  has  succeeded 
is  revealed  in  the  department's  esti- 
mate that  about  1,200  gobblers  are 


John  W.  Barton  [right]  accepts 
plaque  from  department  secretary 
Jesse  J.  Guidry  in  recognition  of 
his  contributions  toward  restoration 
of  the  wild  turkey  in  Louisiana. 

being  taken  each  year  by  approximately 
10,800  dedicated  wild  turkey  hunters. 
Guidry  said  that  Barton's  contribu- 
tion to  the  overall  program  played  a 
major  part  in  its  continuing  success. 


Lobsters  in  Louisiana 

An  unusual  catch  was  recently  re- 
ported to  Louisiana  Conservationistby 
a  Metairie  fisherman  after  a  croaker 
fishing  trip  at  Southwest  Pass  in 
Plaquemines  Parish  last  July  Lawrence 
M.  Shearer,  Jr.  boated  a  four  and  one- 
fourth  pound  lobster  with  rod  and  reel 
and  shrimp  bait  in  about  twenty-five 
feet  of  water  near  the  U.  S.  Coast  Guard 
lighthouse. 

According  to  William  S.  Perret,  de- 
partment marine  biologist  and  chairman 
of  the  Spiny  (or  Florida)  Lobster  Man- 
agement Committee  of  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  Fisheries  Management  Council, 
there  are  many  reports  of  lobsters 
around  Louisiana  offshore  oil  rigs  in 
deeper,  saltier  water  However,  it  is  very 


uncommon  to  catch  lobsters  in  shallow 
Louisiana  waters.  Generally  they  would 
more  likely  be  found  in  water  100-150 
feet  deep  with  a  higher  salt  concentra- 
tion than  more  inland  waters. 

Louisiana  lobsters  are  a  real  delicacy 
but  unfortunately  there  is  no  lobster 
fishery  in  the  state  because  there  are 
not  enough  lobsters  here. 

Good  News  About  Hunting 

The  1 980  National  Survey  of  Fishing, 
Hunting  and  Wildlife-Associated  Re- 
creation publication,  published  by  the 
U.S.  Department  of  the  Interior,  Fish 
and  Wildlife  Service,  researched  and 
reissued  every  five  years,  has  recently 
been  published  again  and  there's 
plenty  of  good  news  about  hunting. 

The  survey  shows  a  nationwide  total 
of  17,4  million  hunters  devoting 
330.2  million  days  hunting  and  spend- 
ing atotal  of  some  $8.5  billion  pursuing 
their  sport.  Hunting  is  definitely  big 
business,  by  these  figures. 

Hunting  for  big  game  involved  1 1 .8 
million  hunters  and  1 12.8milliondays. 
Small  game  added  up  1 2.4  million  hunt- 
ers and  151.2  million  days;  migratory 
bird  hunterscameto5.3  million  hunting 
42.9  million  days.  Hunting  for  other 
species  makes  up  the  difference,  total- 
ing 2.6  million  hunters  and  38.4  million 
days. 

These  figures  clearly  show  that  hunt- 
ing is  popular  and  that  hunters  make 
up  a  sizeable  percentage  of  the  total 
population.  Because  of  the  volume  of 
hunters,  buying  licenses,  equipment, 
firearms  and  ammunition  plus  other 
expenses  involved  in  hunting,  hunters 
pump  millions  of  dollars  into  the  econ- 
omy. Much  of  this  money,  through 
excise  taxes  on  sporting  equipment, 
goes  directly  into  wildlife  management 
programs. 

So  it  seems  that  American  hunters, 
faced  with  expanding  population  and 
loss  of  prime  hunting  land  to  develop- 
ment, find  a  way  to  enjoy  their  sport. 
They  are  entitled  to  it  because  they're 
the  ones  who  pay  for  it. 

This  news  is  from  the  Southeastern 
Association  of  Fish  and  Wildlife  Agen- 
cies newsletter. 
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ETHICS 

SOUTHEASTERN  ASSOCIATION  OF  FISH  &  WILDLIFE  AGENCIES 


)utdoor  Ethics  is  for  Everyone 

The  outdoor  ethics  logo  for  the  17- 
lember  Southeastern  Association  of 
■ish  and  Wildlife  Agencies  depicts  many 
utdoor  user  groups.  Hunters  and  other 
iutdoor  user  groups  have  come  under 
icreasing  attack  regarding  the  lack  of 
thical  standards  among  some  of  their 
lembers.  in  fact,  the  lack  of  outdoor 
thics  appears  to  be  a  major  problem 
1  the  Southeast  as  well  as  throughout 
ie  rest  of  the  United  States. 

Normally,  only  a  few  individuals  in 
ach  group  of  sportsmen  abuse  their 
rivileges  while  using  the  outdoors, 
infortunately,  the  adverse  actions  and 
ctivities  of  this  element  are  generally 
sed  to  label  the  group, 

What  is  outdoor  ethics?  Most  of  it, 
'hile  it  may  vary  from  place  to  place,  is 
enerally  the  exercise  of  common 
3nse,  courtesy,  decency  and  a  respect 
)r  the  rights  and  property  of  others, 
here  appears  to  be  a  need  for  an 
mphasison  outdoor  ethics  among  all 
sers  of  the  outdoors,  those  who  camp, 
ike,  fish,  engage  in  outdoor  recrea- 
onal  vehicle  use,  boaters,  canoeists, 
/vimmers,  and  bird  watchers,  as  well 
s  the  hunter— regarding  the  various 
spects  of  their  ethical  responsibilities. 

Such  responsibilities  fall  into  four  pri- 
lary  areas:  the  individual  outdoors- 


man,  the  activity  or  sport  in  general 
and  others  who  engage  in  it,  the  land- 
owners and  the  general  public,  and  of 
utmost  importance  the  environment  and 
all  its  natural  resources,  including 
wildlife. 


Each  individual  outdoorsman  must 
strive  to  become  more  knowledgeable 
and  responsible  regarding  his  own 
avocation.  Through  their  own  actions 
and  those  of  other  outdoorsmen  joined 
together  in  groups,  quality  educational 
programs  must  be  pursued  to  properly 
orient  and  communicate  with  the  expe- 
rienced as  well  as  the  novice  partici- 
pants of  their  sport.  Programs  should 
include  information  on  basic  skills,  prop- 
er technique  and  equipment;  the  laws, 
rules  and  regulations  with  which  they 
must  comply;  the  standards  of  cour- 
tesy, respect  for  the  rights  and  prop- 
erty of  others;  elements  of  fair  play, 
sportsmanship  and  good  behavior, 
safety  to  self  and  others,  and  the  en- 
hancement of  environmental  quality 
which  makes  it  all  possible  and  assures 
it  for  the  future.  These  topics  are 
stressed  in  the  hunter  safety  and  gen- 
eral wildlife  education  programs 
offered  by  the  Louisiana  Department 
of  Wildlife  and  Fisheries  to  schools  and 
sportsmen's  groups. 

This  message  is  from  the  Southeast- 
ern Association  of  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Agencies  of  which  this  department  is  a 
member. 


New  Requirement  for  Commercial  Fishing  Licenses 


Act  390  of  the  1982  regular  session  of  the  Louisiana  Legislature  pro- 
vides that  resident  commercial  fishermen  purchasing  freshwater  or  salt- 
water commercial  fishing  licenses  are  required  to  furnish  proof  of  Louisiana 
residency  at  the  time  of  application. 

Applications  for  commercial  fishing  licenses  shall  be  certified  by  the 
sheriff's  department,  a  wildlife  and  fisheries  agent,  or  the  district  office  of 
the  Department  of  Wildlife  and  Fisheries  which  has  jurisdiction  of  the 
parish  in  which  the  applicant  resides. 

The  act  provides  that  such  proof  shall  be  a  current  Louisiana  drivers 
license  or  voter  registration  certificate. 
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